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Reflective Thinking in the Junior College 


[EDITORIAL | 


A committee statement in the 

Journal of Higher Education for 
January, 1935, emphasized the in- 
creasing desirability of logical mind 
activity in the solution of problems 
from junior college to graduate 
school. By implication, it might be 
assumed that the argument was 
for less student thinking among 
younger students and for more on 
the part of more mature students. 
But the report closes by saying, 
In fact, the specific aim should be to 
stimulate independent student reflec- 
tive thinking, including the recogni- 
tion and careful definition of a prob- 
lem; the tentative acceptance of a 
hypothetical solution; the collection 
and classification of data as evidence 
in evaluation of this hypothesis; and 
the reporting of reasoned conclusions. 
This does not mean that learning 
should not be in terms of reflective 
thought at every stage of development 
in both the lower and the higher 
schools. It means that in the graduate 
school should be found most complete 
student initiative and independence in 
this activity and that it should result 
in most worth-while outcomes. 


Further reflection on this prob- 
lem might put emphasis on a more 
crucial consideration than that just 
Stated. This is the necessity for 
more effective attention, not only in 
the junior college but among pupil 
groups in the lower schools, to un- 
derstanding and practice in actual 


reflective thinking among the total 
of school activities. The essential 
thing is a familiarity with the 
method of ordered thinking, even 
at an early age. We are far from 
the former attitude that little chil- 
dren do not and cannot think. We 
know that their logical mind proc- 
esses are similar to those of their 
elders. There is a difference only in 
the raw material of their reflec- 
tion. Even in so-called progressive 
schools, how large an area of the to- 
tal objectives points definitely to- 
ward mastery of thinking methods? 

The implication is not that no 
emphasis whatever is put upon this 
important outcome in the junior col- 
lege curriculum. However, one is 
obliged to go to Ohio State Uni- 
versity for an outstanding example 
of testing for generalizations in 
higher education and to school sys- 
tems like that of Denver for an- 
alysis of examination answers for 
thinking elements. Further, a search 
among the titles of the Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges in this journal 
does not reveal many reports of spe- 
cific studies dealing with this cur- 
riculum problem. Is it possible that 
junior college leaders are neglecting 
to include, among outcomes directly 
sought, the ability to recognize and 
solve personal and group problems 
by reflective thinking? 

FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 
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WILLIS A. 


I am just a school superintendent, 
and what can I tell junior college 
administrators? Some days ago I 
was riding around in the city of At- 
lanta and came upon a group of 
children playing upon a beautiful 
green bank. I said to them, “Chil- 
dren, what are you doing?” A very 
vivacious little girl replied, ““We are 
playing school.” “What,” I said, “‘go 
to school all the morning and play 
school in the afternoon!” With char- 
acteristic pertness she said, “Yes, 
we love to play school.” As she was 
placing the children in classes and 
giving general orders I noticed a big 
moronic looking boy on the bank. I 
said to him, “I guess you are the 
teacher.” The little girl replied with 
vivacity, “No, he’s not the teacher, 
he hasn’t got sense enough to teach 
school, he’s just the superintend- 
ent.”” So I am here—just a super- 
intendent — trying to tell college 
presidents what to do. 

Every advance in education has 
been fought, whether it was in the 
beginning with Horace Mann or in 
the founding of Harvard College. 
There have been critics of every 
phase of education, and certainly of 
every advance that has been made. 
So there have been critics of the 
junior college; but, in my opinion, 
public education needs expansion— 


* Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Dinner address at the meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Nashville, Tennessee, February 
1936. Received too late for inclusion in 
the Proceedings Number (May 1936) of 
the Junior College Journal. 


Junior College 
SUT TON* 


both upward and downward. We 
need the kindergarten and the nur- 
sery school as we go back toward 
the cradle, and we need the junior 
college as we leave the senior high 
school. 

But education needs expansion 
not only in the lines of extension to 
adults and junior college education, 
but in the type of education which 
we Shall give to our people. We 
need an aggressive spirit on the 
part of every teacher that will sound 
no uncertain note as to the place 
of education in the local commu- 
nity, the state, the nation, and the 
world, but each department of edu- 
cation should have some particular 
field in which its pre-eminence is 
recognized. 

Tonight I have chosen the sub- 
ject of the junior college as the pre- 
server and creator of ideals. The 
senior high school student has cer- 
tain hazy notions of what should 
be his ideals as a man. The junior 
and senior in our universities and 
colleges have become a little bit too 
sophisticated. Between these two 
there is the junior college level, and 
here is the place where we have the 
opportunity to preserve the ideals 
which have been given to elemen- 
tary and high schools and to create 
other ideals which shall prove a 
sustaining force in our senior college 
and in afterlife. Education itself 
and educators need ideals, and these 
our young spirits in the junior col- 
lege can help to preserve and to 
create. 

There are six fields in which 
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Ideals for the Junior College 


ideals need to be preserved and crea- 
ted that are especially applicable to 
the junior college age. 

First, what ideals are we preserv- 
ing in the minds of our children, of 
our young men and young women, 
and what ideals are we creating 
with reference to the field of gov- 
ernment? Are we answering the 
question of our young people as to 
what is the purpose of government? 
A great many people seem to feel 
that the whole idea of government 
is to save taxes. If there is one thing 
which the “‘well-oiled tongue” of the 
politician has accepted as his pass- 
word into the confidence of the 
people it is what his plan or his ad- 
ministration is saving the people. 
But government was not created 
pre-eminently to save people from 
taxation. 

I think that one of the ideals 
formed in the minds of children 
should be the purposes of govern- 
ment. Quite naturally in colonial 
times, defense and protection were 
necessities in the life of the people, 
and therefore in the beginning our 
government was largely a govern- 
ment to defend the rights and privi- 
leges of our people. These rights 
and privileges still need defense. 
Times have changed and conditions 
are different, but the pursuit of life 
and liberty and happiness are still 
ideals to be inculcated in the lives 
of our young men and women. 

We should inculcate into the 
minds of our young people the ideal 
that government was formed to do 
for individuals what individuals 
could not do for themselves; that 
there are ideals of service and effi- 
ciency which need to supplant the 
idea that government is inefficient 
and extravagant. We should strive 
to place in the lives of these young 
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men and young women ideals of 
co-operation between the units of 
government. Somehow at the pres- 
ent time there is a distrust of the 
federal government and a continual 
laudation of the state governments. 
My experience has been that the 
federal government is more effi- 
ciently run in many sections of our 
country than the state, but the idea 
should not be one of competition in 
government, but one of co-operation 
of the various units. | 

Above all, there should be three 
ideals of government inculcated into 
the lives of our young people. 

The first of these fundamental 
ideals is that a government can be 
progressive but always stable. In 
fact, stability of government de- 
pends upon progress in government. 
Only those governments have been 
overthrown which have failed to re- 
spond to the urge of progress. Rus- 
sia, for example, did not become a 
progressive government, and there- 
fore revolution was certain. France 
at one period of her history and de- 
velopment became autocratic and 
overbearing and unprogressive and 
the French Revolution was the re- 
sult. So we should be taught that 
there is no conflict between a pro- 
gressive government and one of sta- 
bility. 

We hear so much about harking 
back to the ideals of our fathers 
—so much about veneration and 
love of the Constitution. I am a 
great lover of the Constitution of 
the United States and of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, but we 
cannot attribute omniscience even 
to our colonial fathers. We must 
teach that there must be progress in 
government, even in our Constitu- 
tion itself or in the interpretation 
of that Constitution. 


i 
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A friend of mine who is a great 
lover of traveling said to me some 
time ago: “You know, there are 
only two places where one can find 
an ideal winter resort under a 
stable government—California and 
Florida.” As. beautiful as sunny 
Spain, as marvelous as Italy, as 
wonderful as certain portions of 
Africa and certain islands of the 
sea, we can never be sure that we 
are free from revolutions. Stability 
means so much to our government. 
Let each boy and each girl under- 
stand that it is only the stable gov- 
ernment that gives assurance of 
happiness, peace, and joy to its citi- 
zenship and that a government only 
insures stability by being progres- 
Sive. 

The second ideal of government 
is that the citizenship must be an 
ever growing and developing one in 
intelligence. So much that is bad in 
our civilization today could have 
been rectified if children were 
taught that intelligence must con- 
tinually grow. 

As a schoolman I find people 
thinking in terms of schools of 
twenty and thirty years ago. They 
do not realize that schools must ad- 
vance; that there must be intelli- 
gent development in education; that 
the schools of twenty years ago 
cannot suffice for the schools of the 
present time. We must give our 
young people the ideals that govern- 
ment must be run more and more 
by greater and greater intelligence. 

The third ideal of our govern- 
ment should be centered in the 
hearts and lives of every young man 
and young woman, and that is that 
all changes in our government come 
through the intelligent use of the 
ballot and not by blood, war, revo- 
lution, and violence. Let us incul- 


cate in every young man and every 
young woman that the ballot is the 
way and the method by which we 
decide things, and when the ballot 
is cast the die is cast, and that this 
is a country in which we change 
but change by ballot rather than by 
revolution. 

If we will give these ideals to the 
junior college boys and girls in our 
midst, they will study them through 
their senior college days; they can 
carry them into their communities 
and these ideals will live in the lives 
of our people. 

The second ideal of which the 
junior college can be the preserver 
and the creator is the ideal of hon- 
est economics. Is it not a shame to 
have it said that there are only 
twelve people in the United States 
who know what money is; that our 
people have no ideas nor ideals of 
what constitutes honest economics. 
There is the ideal of industry, of 
energy, of work; there is the ideal 
of what industrial civilization needs 
—which inventions should be al- 
lowed and what wage scales are 
honest and good for the entire coun- 
try. These young men and young 
women out of high school, with their 
minds quickened by a high-school 
education, are ready to receive in 
your junior colleges the ideals of 
what industry ought to be; what our 
civilization ought to achieve in the 
way of economics. I believe in the 
cultural values which come from 
languages and from the study of the 
sciences, but I think in the junior 
colleges of our country economics 
has been a neglected subject. We 
can teach what should be the ideals 
of production and consumption and 
distribution; we have the opportu- 
nity to teach what is called a bal- 
anced economy. Do we need more 
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invention? Are there not fields in 
which inventions are yet open to the 
people? Is it not true that thou- 
sands of our young people think 
that all the inventions and all the 
discoveries have been made? Are 
there not inventions and discoveries 
that would provide jobs and give the 
opportunity for a higher develop- 
ment of man? 

In this field of economics there 
are the ideals for better distribution 
for our products. What a need in 
this direction in this great field! 
We have reached an age of abun- 
dance, but we do not know how to 
distribute it to the masses of the 
people. Is it not a shame that the 
bins are full of corn and the ware- 
houses are full of wheat in the 
West and cotton in the South and 
yet thousands of people are in 
bread lines and other thousands in 
rags? Can there not come some ideal 
in the life of these young people that 
will teach the distribution of the 
wealth of the world in such a way 
that these inequalities will be ironed 
out. Can we not give them the ideals 
of less exploitation of individuals 
and greater development of the hu- 
man resources? I do not know of 
any field in all the world where the 
junior college could so function in 
the life of our people as to teach 
them the marvelous human re- 
sources. But there are two simple 
things I would add that everyone 
can understand. | 

The first is that every individual 
in all the world should give an hon- 
est day’s work. We should teach 
that a child should make every ef- 
fort possible to reward his own par- 
ents; that any man who works for 
another man should give to that 
man an honest day’s work. There is 
grave need for this teaching. 
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In the second place, every young 
man and every young woman going 
to college will become a leader. We 
should teach with equal persever- 
ance and with equal sincerity that 
every man who gives an honest day’s 
work should be allowed to partici- 
pate in the profits of that honest 
day’s work—certainly to the extent 
to which he has rendered service. 

These are two principles of eco- 
nomics that could be instilled into 
the life of every child. 

In the third place, the junior col- 
lege should give to its students the 
proper social ideals. It can teach 
the young man and young woman 
that health is the normal state of 
man. 

Some days ago I had the privilege 
of reading, as if it were a new book 
just published, the gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. I stated that 
I would read them as if I had never 
read them before; that I should 
complete each one at a sitting, and 
upon the completion of the reading 
of the book of Matthew and the 
book of Luke, respectively, I came 
to the conclusion that there were 
two fundamental ideas in the mind 
of Jesus—the first was that he did 
not like sickness, and the second 
that he intended for his disciples to 
go out and to teach a new order of 
social life. I fear we have over- 
looked these two fundamental 
ideals. Let’s give to our boys and 
girls a spirit that will conquer 
disease. Let us devote as much time 
to health as we do to a foreign lan- 
guage; let us give as much time to 
turning out a normal healthy being 
as we would to turning out an ex- 
pert mathematician. 

When I think of these social 
ideals I think of that which possibly 
more than all else needs emphasis 
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—the ideal of law and order. When 
I relate to you that 60 per cent of 
the criminals of this country are 
under twenty-five years of age and 
that the largest single age group is 
nineteen, you come to realize that 
we have missed the ideal of law and 
order. When I tell you that crime is 
estimated to cost from three and 
one-half to twelve billion dollars a 
year and that murder, lawlessness, 
crime, death, and accidents consti- 
tute the greater part of the reading 
matter of our newspapers, you must 
be impressed that the young people 
of this country need as one of their 
ideals that of law and order. Where 
else can it be better taught? Where 
else do the ideals of physics or chem- 
istry fit in better than in the plan 
for law and order? 

Then there is the ideal of abun- 
dance as contrasted with the idea of 
poverty. Poverty is not a disease 
that is without cure. It seems to be 
the cancer in the family of diseases. 
We seem to be hopeless, and yet I 
say to you that if our young people 
are given the ideal that all men 
everywhere can in our civilization 
have enough to eat, sufficient clothes 
to wear, and something for the 
pleasure and luxuries of life, these 
young people are quick to catch this 
ideas and they will be quick to put 
it into practice. Let us cease teach- 
ing that poverty is a virtue. The 
poor man makes no business for 
anybody; he certainly cannot help 
himself, and he is unable to help 
others. Let us teach that people by 
the right use of thrift, by the right 
ideals of personal honesty, and by 
inculcating and establishing the 
right ideals of public honesty, men 
can live in an era of abundance, as 
contrasted with an age of poverty. 

Let us give to our young people 


the ideal of community: responsi- 
bility for health; that law, order, 
and cleanliness are matters that we 
are to work with our neighbors to 
achieve and that they are social 
responsibilities. Let us give them 
the ideal of socializing the individ- 
ual rather than attempting to social- 
ize the government. 

The fourth division of these ideals 
that the junior college may preserve 
and create is in the realm of family 
life. We have idealized the rich 
man; we have idealized the woman 
of social prominence. Newspapers, 
magazines, fashion shows, success 
stories, have all lifted upon a pedes- 
tal the man of wealth and the 
woman of social prominence. We 
have idealized the actor and the ac- 
tress. Standing high upon a pedestal 
over all of our nation, our youth 
worships the shrine of Hollywood. 
We have idealized our athletes and 
published pictures of them from 
coast to coast; we have printed their 
pictures across our cigarettes and 
our collars. We have used them to 
name our products and to glorify 
our stages. But far above wealth, 
social prestige; far above athletes 
and actors; far above the builders 
of industrial empire should stand 
the life of the man and the woman 
in a family relationship rearing 
children who are a credit and honor 
to the nation and to the world. Let 
us idealize home and home life. 
How much a junior college teacher 
could give to the young men and 
young women about home life! 
What marvelous visions we could 
inspire in their minds of the far-off 
divine event toward which _ the 
whole creation moves if each of us 
would preserve our physical health, 
our moral integrity, and if each of 
us Should seek as a mate a man or 
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qa woman who had a good hereditary 
background, moral character, and 
social prestige; if from the union of 
these two there should come chil- 
dren who would be better and 
greater than we are. In turn they 
should be inspired to seek the mate 
from whom they might create newer 
and better lives, thus ever lifting 
their eyes to a time when humanity 
would approach perfection. How 
often do we hear the expression, 
“We do not have money enough to 
have children; we do not have 
money enough to rear a family. My 
career and my ambition would not 
allow me to be tied down to home 
and children.” We need a whole 
home life centered in the prepara- 
tion for additional home life. Let 
father and mother plan for a sub- 
sidized marriage, for the glorifica- 
tion of home life instead of com- 
mercializing marriage and causing 
young people to look down upon the 
bearing of children and the rearing 
of a better generation. 

My fifth ideal to be lifted up, mag- 
nified, and intensified in the life of 
the junior college young man and 
young woman is an ideal of moral 
life as the basis of all pre-eminence. 
I think we need a new basis of right 
and wrong—not a basis of right and 
wrong by fiat. I love the Bible, I 
love its truths, but we need to teach 
children that a thing is not true be- 
cause it is in the Bible, but that it 
is in the Bible because it is true. 
We need to teach and to inculcate 
the idea that that which is best for 
the largest number of people is 
morally significant. We need to 
glorify great acts of moral heroism; 
we need above all to inculcate ideals 
of intellectual honesty. I think there 
are two great phases of this work 
of intellectual honesty that should 
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come into the mind of every child. 
Every child should be taught to 
think straight, without prejudice, 
without preconceived notions, with- 
out thinking in conformity to party 
or to race or even to religion, but 
thinking in conformity to that 
which is intellectually honest and 
right. Straight thinking — how 
much we need it! If we could get 
people to be intellectually honest 
we would in all probability help to 
solve the great moral issues. We 
would help solve our problems if the 
young girl were taught to think 
straight and if she knew that she 
who is indiscreet in her life, lax in 
her morals, who drinks cocktails 
with avidity, who smokes her cig- 
arettes with careless ease, and who 
indulges in bad language and bad 
thinking is sure to reach the end of 
her attractive period to be cast aside 
as a waif, to be forgotten as one 
whose beauty is perished and whose 
carnal uses are no longer pleasur- 
able to men. If she were intellec- 
tually honest, if she were taught to 
think straight, she would see what 
has been the result in the lives of 
people who have thus lived, and 
moral strength would take the place 
of moral laxity because she thought 
with intellectual honesty. 

Young people can be inspired to 
live a moral life, and a greater re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who 
teach to give this inspiration than 
to teach all of the languages and all 
of the mathematics combined. 

The last ideal which I should 
suggest to be preserved and recre- 
ated by the junior college is the 
ideal of religion — of the spiritual 
life. I think we should inculcate 
the ideals of religion; that we 
should teach our young people that 
God still exists; that right is right, 
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and wrong is wrong; that there is 
a truth to be pursued and that there 
is a beauty to be appreciated. 

In no field are there such possi- 
bilities for developing the soul of 
man as in the realm of the aes- 
thetics. Dr. Carrel in his great book, 
Man the Unknown, has impressed 
us with the fact that possibly the 
most universal sense in all peoples 
everywhere is the love of the beauti- 
ful; that those who are insane are 
often brought back from insanity 
by beautiful conditions and _ sur- 
roundings; that the moron, how- 
ever low may be his mental grade, 
loves that which is beautiful and 
attractive. Art in all forms gives us 
the opportunity to lead the spiritual 
and religious life. To know what 
architecture means and what it 
should speak to the soul; to have 
the privilege and opportunity to 
know what the great canvases of the 
world reveal to the soul of man; to 
read and understand poetry; to ap- 
preciate great statuary; to produce 
and to be moved by great music— 
these are ideals that should be incul- 
cated in the life of every young man 
and young woman. We should teach 
that our home, the house in which 
we live, can help to create a spir- 
itual atmosphere. I have been 
amazed at the amount of crime in 
certain sections of the world. With- 
out a single exception, investigating 
those sections I have found the 
people to be poorly housed. The 
clothes that we wear can contrib- 
ute to our spiritual and moral wel- 
fare. Above all we can look out and 
enjoy and appreciate what God has 
made in the firmament above us 
and the rivulets and trees in the 
mountains. We can come to the 
proper appreciation of these types 
of beauty. 


I have tried to teach my own boy 
to love and appreciate the beauti- 
ful; to love that which is beautify] 
in music; to see that which is lovely 
in colors; to know and understand 
the meaning of architecture, of 
painting, and of music. Last fall | 
had the privilege of driving with 
him through the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Time after time he 
called for me to look on his side of 
the car and oftentimes he said, 
“Daddy, you must stop and see 
this.” On one of these stops | 
missed him. I went around toward 
the back of the car and found him 
looking up at the great mountain 
in front of him filled with beautiful 
trees in every color of the rainbow. 
As I caught his eye and as he looked 
up at me, the tears ran down his 
cheek and unable to speak or to ex- 
press a single word he grabbed me 
in his arms and cried as if his heart 
would break. The beauty of the 
mountain, the closeness of God, 
and teachings of the past had over- 
powered his spirit. I cannot believe 
that one who so loves the trees and 
the beauty of God round about and 
who has been trained into such 
ideals will ever go far wrong. I 
cannot but believe that the spirit of 
that God will enter into him and will 
make him great. 

What a privilege and what an op- 
portunity you have to conserve and 
create these ideals of government, 
of economics, of social problems, of 
family life, of moral attitudes, and 
of spiritual perfection. 


DEATH OF DEAN 


Professor Bertram Harry, dean 
of the San Antonio Junior College, 
Texas, died on January 21 at the age 
of fifty-seven years. 
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Function of a Science Divisional Library 


HELEN FROELICH* 


The Stephens College library pro- 
gram has three objectives: (1) to 
make the library contribute as ef- 
fectively as possible to the instruc- 
tional program of the College; (2) 
to stimulate and guide the recrea- 
tional reading of the students; and 
(3) to teach the students how to use 
books effectively. 

In connection with the objective 
relating to the library and the in- 
structional program, each instruc- 
tor, each department, and each 
division were invited to study their 
instructional objectives, to examine 
their methods of attaining them, 
and to determine in what way the 
library could better aid in attaining 
them. 

After giving these problems con- 
sideration, the Science Division 
asked that a science library be es- 
tablished adjacent to the offices, 
classrooms, and laboratories of the 
Division. Accordingly, there was 
created such a library with some 
1,800 books and more than 20 peri- 
odicals. Employed to take charge 
of the library was a new member of 
the instructional staff whose train- 
ing had been entirely in the natural 
sciences and not in library adminis- 
tration. 

The fact that the Science Divi- 
sion library is located adjacent to 
the classrooms, offices, and labora- 
tories gives it distinct advantages. 
The accessibility of the library en- 
courages instructors to become ac- 

* Divisional Librarian and Instructional 


Assistant, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 


quainted with its resources relating 
to their particular fields. During 
vacant periods instructors come to 
the library and examine books more 
frequently than under the former 
library plan. 

The location of the library also 
makes it possible for instructors 
and students to work together with 
appropriate books immediately at 
hand. If, while studying in the li- 
brary, a student encounters a prob- 
lem regarding which she wishes to 
consult an instructor, she can do so 
and return to her studying with 
little loss of time. If, on the other 
hand, a student and an instructor 
are having a conference and some 
question of reading comes up, they 
can conveniently go to the library 
and find the material together. A 
number of instructors encourage 
this type of conference by schedul- 
ing regular office hours in the li- 
brary for student consultations. 
Books may be consulted during 
class periods either in the library 
or in the classroom itself for the 
purpose of clarifying problems 
which have arisen in class discus- 
sion. These opportunities for work- 
ing together in the presence of 
books permit instructors to take a 
more vital part in guiding and stim- 
ulating student reading and study. 

As important as the advantages 
accruing from location are those 
derived from services rendered by a 
librarian who is trained in science, 
and who devotes her full time to 
reading and studying problems in 
this field. If the divisional librarian 
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is to be most effective she must 
first of all be informed as to what 
reading instructors expect of their 
students. Accordingly her schedule 
is so arranged that during the week 
she visits one section of each course 
offered in the Division. In this way 
she has intimate knowledge of the 
subject matter which is being con- 
sidered by the classes and is ade- 
quately prepared to assist each stu- 
dent in her particular projects or 
to answer pertinent questions. The 
divisional librarian participates in 
all meetings of the Division staff 
and instructs in the zoology labora- 
tory. She also holds conferences 
with science instructors from time 
to time in order to discuss and solve 
library problems in connection with 
the classes. 

At times when classes are work- 
ing on individual projects the libra- 
rian has regular conferences with 
the students concerning their spe- 
cial problems. For each student she 
keeps a card upon which are re- 
corded notes concerning the prog- 
ress the student is making. At in- 
tervals the librarian and instructor 
together examine these cards to de- 
termine to what extent the student 
is conscientiously following the sug- 
gestions given. For each girl there 
is also filed a card on which is re- 
corded every book she checks out. 
Weekly reports of library attend- 
ance and book circulation are made 
to the instructors. Thus, members 
of the instructional staff are better 
able to advise students concerning 
their difficulties. This acquaintance 
with the problems of instructors and 
students has led to the preparation 
of a functional subject catalogue. 

Not only does the librarian ac- 
quaint herself with the general read- 
ing problems of courses in the Divi- 
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sion, but also as fully as possible 
with the needs, abilities, and inter- 
ests of individual students. To aid 
in this the librarian keeps on file 
results of mental tests, reading 
tests, and science vocabulary tests, 
These results indicate the degree 
of ability of each student, and the 
librarian can learn the interests 
and needs of students from conver- 
sations with them. Thus, when the 
girls are writing book reports or 
when instructors assign lists of 
reference books to classes, it is 
possible to aid each girl in selecting 
the book from which she will de- 
rive the most benefit. Likewise, the 
librarian often consults instructors 
about certain students when book 
reports are assigned. In addition, 
the librarian prepares lists of maga- 
zine articles and of readings on 
special topics. 

In addition to her activities relat- 
ing directly to instruction, the li- 
brarian, in co-operation with the 
teaching staff, engages in activities 
designed to interest students in 
reading for pleasure. Four bulletin 
boards are used by the science li- 
brary. On one are kept clippings 
of news pertaining to current topics 
in the field of science. These are 
changed daily, and as they are re- 
moved from the library they are 
given to the instructors for class 
use. A file of clippings which con- 
tains materials useful for students’ 
future reference is also kept. On 
another board are placed bibliogra- 
phies covering available sources on 
particular topics being discussed in 
some divisional course, as well as 
detailed clippings from recent news- 
papers on the same subjects. The 
third bulletin board is used for post- 
ing student-to-student recommen- 
dations of books read. The fourth 
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board, just outside the library, is 
used for posting cartoons made by 
the library staff calling attention to 
current periodical articles of un- 
usual interest. 

From time to time during the 
year, books on special subjects are 
exhibited. For example, when a 
well-known astronomer visited the 
campus last fall, astronomy books 
were featured. As new books are 


of the Stephens College library pro- 
gram two years ago. Of signifi- 
cance, however, are the opinions of 
those who use the library, as well 
as data which have been assembled 
concerning the extent of its use. 
The records show a decided in- 
crease in the circulation of science 
books since the establishment of the 
science library, as indicated by 
Table I. Only the records of the 


TABLE I 


CIRCULATION OF SCIENCE BOOKS BEFORE AND AFTER ESTABLISHMENT 
OF SCIENCE LIBRARY 


1935-36 
Science Other All Percent of 
Types of Books '__ Library Libraries Libraries 1931-32 Increase 
Psychology ....... 872 474 1,346 346 289 
Natural science ... 793 145 938 174 439 
Applied sciences .. 437 548 985 308 220 
eee 2,102 1,167 3,269 828 295 


purchased their jackets are exhib- 
ited, and the books are put in a 
rack on the librarian’s desk so that 
they may be examined at once. 
New books are also sent or called 
to the attention of those instructors 
who would be most interested in 
them. The librarian informs the 
instructors of magazine articles con- 
taining subject matter related to 
their particular courses by giving 
them either the magazines or brief 
reviews of the significant articles 
which they contain. To further in- 
terest students in science materials, 
exhibits of various sorts are dis- 
played throughout the year. Some 
of these are in the library and some 
are in the display cases of the Divi- 
sion. Several days during each week 
a microscopic slide is set up in the 
library. 

It is difficult to evaluate objec- 
tively the success of the science li- 
brary, which was instituted as part 


psychology, natural science, and ap- 
plied science books (100, 500, and 
600 in the Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation) are shown because data on 
the rest of the books in the science 
library are not available for the 
years prior to the setting up of the 
divisional library. It will be noted 
that the circulation has more than 
trebled in each group since the es- 
tablishment of the science library. 
A part of this increase, however, 
should be attributed to the increase 
in enrollment from 650 to 900. 
Since the science library is largely 
used as a reference room, the cir- 
culation figures do not tell a com- 
plete story. A considerable num- 
ber of the Division library books 
are on reserve and cannot be taken 
from the room. Also, each student 
who comes into the library to study 
generally uses Several books before 
She leaves the reading table. It is 
interesting to note in this respect 
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that the attendance for the year 
1935-36 totaled 17,641. 

Students in several different sci- 
ence classes were asked to indicate 
their opinions regarding the Divi- 
sion library. Of the 165 students 
who were asked, 146 answered that 
they found the Division library 
more helpful than the usual gen- 
eral library plan; 19 believed that 
it was equally as helpful. The stu- 
dents feel that the most definite 
advantages associated with this li- 
brary are the following: materials 
are easily found; the library is con- 
veniently located; the librarian is 
willing to help; the library has only 
science books; and the books are 
well arranged for use. 

On the basis of circulation and 
of faculty and student reaction it 
would seem that the establishment 
of this divisional library has been 
fully justified. The amount and ef- 
fectiveness of student reading have 
increased as a result of the avail- 
ability of instructors and of the 
presence of a trained librarian to 
aid students in the selection of ap- 
propriate material. Thus it is fair 
to believe that the establishment of 
the divisional library has strength- 
ened the instructional program of 
the Division, and that students are 
using books more effectively. There 
also are many evidences that stu- 
dents, both those who are enrolled 
in science courses and those who 
are not are doing more recreational 
reading in this field than they would 
do without the Division library. 


IS PRESIDENT MARSH RIGHT? 


President Daniel L. Marsh, of Bos- 
ton University, is author of an article 
“Co-ordination: A Proper Watchword 
for the University of Tommorrow,” 
which was published in School and 
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Society for February 13, 1937, origi- 
nally an address at the centennial 
exercises of Emory University, De. 
cember 12, 1936. In it he speaks as 
follows regarding the public junior 
college: 


The inability of high-school graduates 
to find employment or to finance their 
college education has prompted some com- 
munities to add an extra year to the high- 
school course. This has increased the cost 
of education just when the public has 
been hypersensitive about the cost. Fur- 
ther tribute has been laid upon the tax- 
payer by the establishment of an increas- 
ing number of junior colleges. The worst 
thing about a public tax-supported junior 
college is that it is too often but little 
more than a glorified high school. Its 
best-trained teachers are seldom as well 
trained or as inspiring teachers as are 
even the mediocre ones in a good college. 
The equipment and environment are not 
as conducive to vigorous intellectual life 
as in a good college. The student is not 
thrown into association with the most 
cultivated of his contemporaries as he is 
in a good college. Perhaps for nonaca- 
demically minded students the public jun- 
ior college is all right, especially if it 
definitely plans to be a terminal institu- 
tion. Such a junior college may satisfy 
the person who is content never to get 
beyond the intellectual paddock; but if he 
wants a vision of extended educational 
pastures, and an opportunity to canter 
along bridle paths through intellectual 
parks and to explore the far scholastic 
country, he will find his opportunities 
much better in a university college than 
in a junior college. 


LOS ANGELES COMMENCEMENT 


At the twelfth Commencement of 
Los Angeles Junior College, Janu- 
ary 28, the Commencement address 
was given by Dr. Gordon S. Wat- 
kins, professor of economics and 
dean of the College of Letters and 
Sciences of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The title of 
Associate of Arts was conferred 
upon 196 members of the mid-year 
graduating class. 
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Does Our Junior College Meet Local Needs? 


FLOYD P. 


While the development of a well- 
rounded personality may be the ul- 
timate objective of junior college 
education, quite often those of us 
actively engaged in_ educational 
work become so profoundly inter- 
ested in theory that we overlook 
some factors and functions that are 
of more immediate importance. It 
is with some of the latter that this 
study deals. 

An attempt has been made to an- 
swer two very simple questions. 
First, How well are we, as a local 
educational institution of junior 
college level, meeting the needs of 
the high-school graduates in our 
immediate vicinity? Second, What 
is the effectiveness of our present 
program? 

With respect to the first of these, 
we feel that if the junior college is 
the people’s college, as has often 
been said, work suited to the needs 
and abilities of a large percentage 
of the high-school graduates of the 
particular section should be pro- 
vided. We attempted to answer this 
question by getting in touch with 
the high-school graduates of 1935 
in all Sonoma County high schools. 
Of 489 graduates of nine high 
schools, information was received 
concerning the present activities of 
455, or 93 per cent. 

Of these students, 200 were at- 
tending some type of school; 117 
were attending colleges; 71 were en- 
rolled in Santa Rosa Junior College. 


* President, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, California. 


BAILEY* 


Our freshman enrollment in the 
fall was 230, yet only 30 per cent 
of this number came from our own 
county. We served only 71 students 
of the 489 graduates. ; 

The second question might be 
stated, “How well are we doing the 
task that we are attempting to do?” 
For example, we are attempting to 
teach certain fundamentals. How 
well are they being taught? We are 
attempting to prepare students so 
that they can carry on, in their jun- 
ior and senior years in a standard 
university or in professional work, 
without difficulty or handicap. Are 
we succeeding to their satisfaction? 
What of the effectiveness of our 
teaching, vocational guidance, and 
administration? Are junior college 
students at a disadvantage in their 
upper-division work? What of the 
cultural advantages and social con- 
tacts of a small junior college? 

Questionnaires were sent to ev- 
ery graduate of Santa Rosa Junior 
College since its organization. Grad- 
uates were asked to express their 
opinions, favorable or unfavorable, 
with respect to: teaching, college 
atmosphere, social contacts, com- 
pleteness of preparation for other 
college work, vocational guidance, 
cultural advantages, general effi- 
cacy of entire teaching staff, and 
administration. To make the re- 
sults as objective as possible they 
were aSked to check each of the fore- 
going as excellent, good, fair, or 
poor. 

In addition we asked for informa- 
tion concerning schools or colleges 
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Summary of Judgments of Graduates of Santa Rosa Junior College 


attended after junior college, de- 
grees earned, scholastic honors re- 
ceived, present occupations, 
Numerous interesting 
statements were made, many of 
them quite extensive, and many 
valuable suggestions were offered. 


comments. 


and 


Returns from the questionnaire 
were received from 99 who gradu- 
ated prior to 1931, and from 155 
who graduated from 1931-35 in- 
clusive. Students prior to 1931 were 
not housed separately and there 
were many social and administra- 
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tive difficulties in sharing one build- 
ing with the high school. For this 
reason returns from the early grad- 
uates have been reported separately. 
Data have been presented graphi- 
cally, with material reduced to a 
comparable scale for the two groups. 

Figure I is a composite of returns 
on three questions, quality of teach- 
ing, completeness of preparation 
for other college work, and efficacy 
of teaching staff and administration. 
Figures II-IX show reactions to each 
of the eight general questions. In 
each case returns for students grad- 
uating prior to 1931 are shown by 
solid lines; for those graduating in 
1931 or later by dotted lines. 

From the results shown on the 
series of graphs it is evident that 
our graduates seem to be quite well 
satisfied with (a) our teaching; 
(b) completeness of preparation for 
advanced work; and (c) general 
efficacy of teaching staff and ad- 
ministration. In their judgment, 
however, there is much need for 
improvement in (a) college atmos- 
phere, (b) social contacts, (c) cul- 
tural advantages, (d) vocational 
guidance, and (e) social guidance. 


GUIDANCE AT WILLIAM WOODS 


The philosophy of education at 
William Woods College, Missouri, since 
the founding of the college has been 
to educate the individual in the realm 
of her capacities and potentialities. 
This fall, William Woods added a 
Bureau of Guidance and Testing un- 
der the supervision of Dr. C. E. Ger- 
mane, of the University of Missouri. 

This Bureau has a three-fold pur- 
pose. 1. To assist each girl in collect- 
ing all the pertinent facts about her- 
self. 2. To help each girl see the 
social, recreational, and vocational 
opportunities in life that are open to 
her if she meets certain standards. 


3. To provide an opportunity for each 
girl to compare her capacities with 
the demands for a happy and success- 
ful realization of her choices. 

The Bureau attempts: (1) to diag- 
nose the need, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment of each student and (2) to pro- 
vide data upon which the curriculum 
may be constructed and adjusted to 
meet the need of the individual stu- 
dent. 

The ultimate objective of the pro- 
gram of guidance is the provision of 
methods by which the education is 
truly adjusted to the student’s need, 
which, in turn affords better trained 
graduates, fewer adult misfits, more 
intellectual growth, and more student 
satisfaction. 

At the opening of the school year, 
a battery of diagnostic instruments 
was administered to each student, not 
to present an abnormal situation but 
to provide the teachers with an ac- 
curate picture of the student’s ca- 
pacities to be developed and the weak- 
nesses to be corrected. 

A psychograph is made for each 
student from the data of the exami- 
nations and inventories. The psycho- 
graph gives to the teacher accurate 
information about the student and 
allows each one to analyze herself. 
Each student is assigned to a faculty 
counselor, who advises with her 
throughout the year. Student prob- 
lems discovered through the faculty 
counselor’s conference are given im- 
mediate consideration and the neces- 
sary adjustments are soon made. 

Every member of the faculty and 
staff is an integral part of the William 
Woods guidance program. At present, 
we can see the many advantages of 
this new procedure and feel that each 
student at the college is directly re- 
ceiving the benefits. These benefits 
will help develop for the student a 
wholesome well-rounded personality, 
and will assist her in finding her place 
in society when returning to her home 
community from the College. 

EDWIN F. PETERS 
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Criteria for Establishment of Junior Colleges 


JOHN STUART ALLEN* 


The writer has recently com- 
pleted a study at New York Univer- 
sity the purpose of which was to set 
up and validate criteria for the es- 
tablishment of publicly supported 
junior colleges. Such criteria should 
be flexible enough to fit the major- 
ity of cases. Before the main prob- 
lem could be attacked it was neces- 
sary to come to an understanding 
on several preliminary questions, 
such as the functions of the Junior 
college, its costs, its support, and 
the outline of a state program of 
junior colleges. 

The following functions were dis- 
cussed: preparatory, terminal, citi- 
zenship, vocational, guidance, popu- 
larizing, adult education, and lei- 
sure time. 

By summarizing former studies 
and analyzing some of the data on 
district junior colleges in Califor- 
nia the conclusion was reached that 
the annual cost per student will 
average about $350. It may be 
higher than this in the early years 
when buildings and equipment are 
being purchased, and lower in later 
years. 

In discussing the question of sup- 
port of a public junior college the 
conclusion was reached that it 
should be shared jointly by the state 
and by the local community on some 
plan of equalization based on need; 
that the average share of each 
should be 50 per cent of the total. 


*Instructor in Astronomy and chair- 
man of Physical Science Survey, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York. 


Variations from this would result 
from differences in the wealth and 
ability of the local communities to 
pay. 

It is important that a state have 
a program for the development of 
its public junior colleges so that 
overlapping, competition, and lack 
of planning may be avoided. 


VALIDATION OF CRITERIA 


To validate a suggested set of 
criteria for the establishment of 
public junior colleges the follow- 
ing techniques were used: 

1. Each proposed criterion was 
stated in clear definite terms and by 
cogent reasoning as strong a case 
as possible was made either for or 
against it. 

2. A critical review and evalua- 
tion of the writings and _ studies 
dealing with criteria was made. 

3. By correspondence with as 
many of the authors of the fore- 
going studies as possible, their pres- 
ent opinions were secured concern- 
ing the validity of the criteria they 
had set up and actual citations of 
examples where they had worked 
or failed to work. 

4. By submitting the criteria in 
questionnaire form to an “expert 
jury” which was composed of two 
groups. The first group included 
only authors of previous studies of 
criteria. Only fifteen men were in 
this group but they are the best in- 
formed men in the country on this 
topic. 

5. The second group included 
junior college leaders that were not 
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included in the first group. They 
are authors of books, articles, and 
studies on the junior college; mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Board 
of the Junior College Journal; offi- 
cers of junior college state and re- 
gional associations; junior college 
administrators and other leaders 
in junior college, secondary, and 
higher education. Six of this group 
of forty-five are from the South, 
eleven from the East, fourteen from 
the Middle West, and fourteen from 
the West. Twenty-six are adminis- 
trators of junior colleges. 

The final validation of criteria for 
the establishment of public junior 
colleges rested upon a combination 
of these five bases. As a check and 
further validation the _ resulting 
criteria were applied to communi- 
ties where public junior colleges 
have already been established and 
failed and to places where they are 
continuing to operate to see if the 
criteria would have predicted suc- 
cess or failure. 

Finally the criteria were applied 
to ten selected cities in New York 
State each having a population of 
20,000 or more to illustrate their use 
and to serve as the basis for recom- 
mendations concerning the estab- 
lishment of public junior colleges 
in these cities, if and when the state 
passes enabling legislation § that 
would permit the establishment of 
publicly supported junior colleges. 


THE RESULTANT CRITERIA 


The final validated set of criteria 
Should be considered as flexible 
Standards that are generally neces- 
Sary or important for the success of 
a public junior college. They are 
listed below in the order of their 
necessity or importance as _ indi- 
cated by the “expert jury.” 
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Community! ability to support a public 
junior college, indicated by: 


1. Taxable wealth. The amount neces- 
sary is computed on the basis of 
predicted enrollment, annual cost 
per student of $350 and a limit of 
approximately two mills on addi- 
tional tax rate for the junior col- 
lege. Relative assessment ratios 
must also be considered. It is as- 
sumed that the local share of the 
costs will average about 50 per 
cent of the total costs. 

2. Standard of lower schools as indi- 
cated by teachers’ salaries and 
qualifications. 


3. Bonded debt not more than 5 per 


cent of assessed valuations. Lower 
than the median for communities 
of similar size and wealth in the 
state. Lower per capita than for 
other cities that have same taxable 
wealth per capita. 


Community need for a public junior 
college, indicated by: 


1. In general a junior college should 
be established only where there is 
no other institution of collegiate 
grade that can be made to serve the 
existing educational needs of the 
community. 

2. An average of 250 high-school grad- 
uates per year. 

3. Forty per cent of recent high-school 
graduates now attending college. 

4. A survey of the intentions of high- 
school seniors and juniors with re- 
spect to education beyond high 
school. 

5. An enrollment of at least 1,100 stu- 
dents in the four-year high schools 
of the community. 

6. A survey of the intentions of parents 
of high-school seniors and juniors 
for their children’s education be- 
yond high school. | 

7. Average daily attendance of 1,000 


1 Community refers to area to be served. 
Its radius may be 10 to 20 miles depend- 
ing on local circumstances. 
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or more in the high schools of the 
community. 

8. A population of at least 19,000.2 

Community interest in a public junior 
college, indicated by a nonpolitical 
school election with at least a ma- 
jority of the votes cast in favor of 
establishment. 

Approval by state authority.—The es- 
tablishment of a public junior col- 
lege should be approved by the State 
Department of Education on the 
basis of a survey made by that de- 
partment, if it is a nonpolitical, non- 
ex-officio body and includes or em- 
ploys some educational specialists. 
It is desirable that the public jun- 

ior college be located in the town 
that is the population center of the 
community. Such factors as trans- 
portation facilities, status as civic 
and trading center, and nearness of 
population center should be con- 
sidered for each possible location. 


RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE 


In the light of the conclusions of 
this study the best procedure would 
seem to be: 

1. A survey by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, or its agents, 
to consider the question of need for 
and ability to support a public jun- 
ior college using the criteria listed 
above. Also the question of best lo- 
cation should be considered in this 
survey. The findings of this survey 
should be made public in a form that 
is easily understandable by all. 


2 All of these are approximate figures. 
The criteria at the head of the list are 
considered to be the best indicators and 
those near the bottom are the least de- 
pendable. They should all be considered 
by a survey commission with the most 
weight given to those at the top of the 
list. Also the interest in and demand for 
adult education should be considered as 
well as the nature of the population to 
indicate need for a junior college and 
type of junior college needed. 
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2. An election (nonpolitical) held 
in the community to decide for or 
against establishment of a public 
junior college after the findings of 
the foregoing survey have been 
made public. 

3. Approval or disapproval by 
the State Department of Education 
on the basis of the survey. 


APPLICATION TO TEN CITIES 


Before applying the criteria above 
to New York State a word should 
be said about the present opportu- 
nities that are available in the state 
for education beyond high school. 
There are two state teachers’ col- 
leges with four-year curricula and 
nine state normal schools with 
three-year curricula, and state col- 
leges of agriculture, home econom- 
ics, veterinary science, forestry, and 
ceramics. Tuition is free in all of 
these institutions. Their total en- 
rollment in 1933-34 was 8,359. In 
the same year there were 21 Emer- 
gency Collegiate Centers, supported 
by federal relief funds, with a total 
enrollment of 2,220. 

The College of the City of New 
York is in three units which have 
public liberal arts colleges for resi- 
dents of New York City. The liberal 
arts enrollment totals 10,881. 

There are 43 privately controlled 
liberal arts colleges in the state 
with a total enrollment of 36,271 
and an average tuition charge of 
$322. Only 46 per cent of those who 
enter these institutions graduate 
with Bachelor’s degrees. There are 
12 privately controlled institutions 
doing work on the junior college 
level. Their total enrollment in 
1933-34 was 926 with an average 
tuition charge of $928. There are 
88 private professional and techni- 
cal colleges with a total enrollment 
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of 61,592 and an average tuition 
charge of $278. 

It is apparent from the summary 
above that there is little if any 
need for further duplication of the 
standard four-year colleges offer- 
ing the traditional curriculum and 
charging a relatively high tuition. 
There is a need, however, for in- 
stitutions that can _ satisfy the 
unique functions of the public jun- 
ior college. 

One of the validated criteria for 
establishment of a public junior 
college is based on a survey of the 
educational intentions of high- 
school seniors and juniors. Such a 
survey was made by the author in 
May 1934 of seniors in ten cities in 
the state that have no colleges lo- 
cated in them and have a popula- 
tion of 20,000 or more. The survey 
was made by means of a question- 
naire answered by 2,039 seniors. 
For comparative purposes a similar 
questionnaire was answered by 
2,243 seniors in ten college cities of 
similar size in the state. Most of 
these seniors had probably never 
heard of a junior college before so 
it had to be described and explained 
briefly in the introduction to the 
questionnaire. 

Table I summarizes the replies to 
the question, “Will you go to col- 
lege next year?” 


TABLE I 


COLLEGE INTENTIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS IN SELECTED CITIES 


In Noncollege Cities In College Cities 


17.0% 27.1% 
Uncertain 35.0% 32.4% 
48.0% 40.4% 


The “yes” group from the non- 
college cities named 58 different 
colleges that they expected to at- 
tend and the “yes” group from the 
college cities named 48 colleges— 


evidence that no small group of 
colleges is satisfying the needs or 
desires of these students. 

When asked to give their reasons 
for not going to college or for being 
uncertain about going to college, 
90 per cent of the “uncertain” 
group listed reasons that can be 
summarized under the general head- 
ing of high cost of college. Sixty- 
five per cent of the “no” group 
listed similar reasons. 

The seniors in the noncollege 
cities were asked, “If there were a 
public junior college in your city 
offering two years of college work, 
would you attend it next year (a) if 
tuition were free? (b) if tuition 
were $75 per year or less?” Table 
II summarizes the replies expressed 
in percentages of the total in each 
group. 

) TABLE II 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS’ EXPECTATIONS 

OF ATTENDING A PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Yes Uncertain No 


Would attend if free... 8.6% 36.2% 35.9% 
Would attend at $75 tui- 

32.6% 54.8% 28.4% 
Would not attend ..... 58.8% 9.0% 35.7% 


Table III shows the reasons given 
by those who said they would attend 
the junior college. 


TABLE III 


H1GH-SCHOOL STUDENTS’ REASONS FOR 
ATTENDING A PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Yes Uncertain No 


To live at home....... 34.2% 18.5% 8.8% 
Opportunity for fur- 

4.1% 19.9% 22.3% 
Opportunity for voca- 

tional training ...... 5.5% 16.7% 45.5% 
To prepare for senior 

11.4% 17.2% 9.3% 
Financial reasons .... 44.7% 24.1% 


14.1% 
Other reasons ........ cece 


Financial reasons again stand out 
as very important. The reasons 
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given by these students show the 
real need for public junior colleges 
particularly when we recall that 
public junior colleges do not exist in 
New York State now and most of the 
students had probably never heard 
of them before they read the de- 
scription in the questionnaire. 


leges, some have limited enroll- 
ments, and some are denomina- 
tional schools. None of them are 
co-educational institutions. In gen- 
eral, it is believed that this criterion 
of need is fairly well satisfied. 

2. An average of 250 high-school 
graduates per year.—Only Bing- 


TABLE IV 
CRITERIA ON NEED FOR PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES IN TEN CITIES IN NEw Yorxk* 


Average 
No. of 


No.of High- 


Percentage 
of Recent 
Colleges School High-School 


High-School 


Within Graduates Graduates High-School Average Daily 


City 15 Miles (5 Years) in College Enrollment Attendance Population 
ee eee 1 167 33.5 1,198 1,032 35,250 
ee 0 298 42.0 2,199 1,737 76,662 
15-mile radius ...... 1,113 905 36,182 
0 161 52.8 1,738 1,434 28,099 
15-mile radius and west of 
“as ons 905 829 18,200 
DE tvtetcviewnemenues 0 132 37.0 1,366 1,200 23,160 
er 0 109 52.2 1,083 911 21,276 
EEE kgicagdscoesnenwans 0 172 41.3 1,759 1,486 31,275 
15-mile radius and west of 
Dy ctaxdeisedcedessnaanset 1 121 36.4 924 770 32,338 
15-mile radius (exclusive of 
1 326 56.2 3,866 3,200 101,740 
15-mile radius (exclusive of 
0 197 42.6 1,259 984 32,836 
3 208 40.4 1,584 1,278 35,830 
15-mile radius—east of 
river and northwest of 
Long Island Sound ...... .. 13,324 11,181 306,281 


* Data in this table are from the Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the University of the State 


of New York (1933), Volume 2, pp. 194-227. 


Table IV shows the extent to 
which the validated criteria on need 
for a public junior college are satis- 
fied for ten cities in the State of 
New York. 

1. No college near.—Amsterdam, 
Rome, Utica, and White Plains all 
have at least one college within 15 
miles of them, but these colleges 
are not likely to affect the situation 
much. They are all private col- 


hamton and Utica apparently could 
supply this number from their own 
local schools. If high schools in the 
surrounding areas are included, 
more cities satisfy this indicator, as 
shown later. 

3. Forty per cent of recent high- 
school graduates now attending col- 
lege—Only Amsterdam, Lockport, 
and Rome fall slightly below this 
figure which, however, is only an 
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approximate one. All ten cities ap- 
proximately satisfy this require- 
ment. 

4. A survey of the educational in- 
tentions of high-school seniors and 
juniors.—The survey of high-school 
seniors briefly summarized above 
showed that 91 per cent of the “un- 
certain” group, 41 per cent of the 
“yes” group, and 64 per cent of the 
“no” group were interested in at- 
tending a public junior college. 

5. An enrollment of at least 1,100 
students in the four-year high 
schools of the community.—Rome 
is the only city that falls seriously 
short of this figure and when the 
area within 15 miles of Rome is in- 
cluded, this criterion is satisfied for 
all the cities. 

6. A survey of intentions of par- 
ents of high-school seniors and jun- 
iors for their children’s education 
beyond high school.—This survey 
was omitted rather than disturb the 
parents over a problem that is still 
in the theoretical stage. 

7. An average daily attendance of 
1,000 or more in high schools of the 
community.—Reference to Table IV 
shows that most of the cities qualify 
on this indicator. By considering 
the community as including more 
than the city itself all of them 
satisfy this measure. 

8. A population of at least 19,000. 
—Table IV indicates that this cri- 
terion is satisfied for all ten cities. 


CRITERIA ON ABILITY TO SUPPORT 


Three bases for predicting the 
probable enrollment are available. 
The first is from the replies received 
on the questionnaire adjusted for 
failure to secure full 100 per cent 
returns. The second and third are 
based on the ratios of junior college 
students to high-school graduates 


and to high-school enrollments as 
found by Joyal.’ The average of all 
three of these predictions for each 
city gives the figures shown in the 
second column of Table V. Evi- 
dently each city can easily main- 
tain an enrollment well above the 
minimum figure of 150. 

The figures in the third column 
are secured by multiplying the pre- 
dicted enrollment by $350, the an- 
nual cost per student, and dividing 
by 2 since the local community is 
to pay 50 per cent of the costs, on 
the average. 

Column 4 indicates the necessary 
additional tax levy per dollar of 
assessed valuation in each city if 
the local share of the support comes 
from the city alone and not from the 
district. The remaining columns in 
the table are adequately explained 
by their headings. 

By comparison of the list of vali- 
dated criteria with the data of 
Table V it can be seen whether or 
not each of the ten cities has the 
financial ability to support a public 
junior college. 

1. Taxable wealth.— Column 4 
indicates that all the cities have 
enough taxable wealth to support a 
public junior college without rais- 
ing the additional tax levy higher 
than 2.1 mills per dollar. If the 
whole district contributes to the 
support rather than the city alone, 
then the additional tax levy will be 
much less than two mills in every 
case. This criterion is satisfied. 

2. Salaries of high-school teach- 
ers.—Column 10 shows the median 
contract salary for each city and 


8 A. E. Joyal, “Factors Relating to the 
Establishment and Maintenance of Junior 
Colleges with Special Reference to Cali- 
fornia,” University of California Publi- 
cations in Education (1932), VI, 359-453. 
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the median of the median salaries 
for 29 cities in the state that have 
20,000 or more population, exclud- 
ing New York City. These figures 
have not taken into account any 
contributions teachers may have 
made in lieu of contract salary cuts 
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total bonded debts that are above 
the median for similar cities in the 
state. These are the three largest 
cities in the group and they also 
have the highest assessed valua- 
tions. When considering the per- 
centage the bonded debt is of the 


TABLE V 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Amsterdam ..... 370 $ 64,750 $0.0021 $0.0492 $ 882 $85 9.6 $2,138,850 $2,154 
Binghamton .... 386 67,550 . 0006 .0348 1,500 102 none 1,917 
Kingston ....... 280 49,000 .0021 .0427 829 63 7.6 none 2,213 
350 61,250 1,761 92 5.2 501,000 2,200 
Middletown ..... 265 46,375 .0018 .0240 1,225 8 6.9 704,000 2,253 
Newburgh ...... 299 52,325 .0013 .0346 1,308 104 7.9 2,064,175 2,337 
ere 329 57,575 .0020 .0370 923 66 7.2 42,579 2,121 
733 128,275 .0009 .0391 1,359 127 9.3 none 2,464 
Watertown ..... 277 48,475 .0010 .0333 1,434 120 =68.4 none 2,250 
White Plains ..1,126 197,050 .0011 .0228 4,795 376 7.7 none 3,450 
Median for all cities in New York State of 
20,000 or more population, except New 


* Median salaries of teachers in New York State 1934-35, the University of the State of New 
York, the State Education Department, Educational Research Division, Albany, New York. 


during the year. Probably all sal- 
aries were lower than indicated by 
these data. Salaries are lower than 
the median for similar cities in 
over half of the ten cities under con- 
sideration, particularly so in Am- 
sterdam, Binghamton, and Rome. 
3. Bonded debt.— The bonded 
debts of all ten of the cities are 
greater than 5 per cent of their 
assessed valuations. The median 
percentage, however, for cities of 
over 20,000 population in the state 
is 8.3 per cent and only Amsterdam 
and Utica are seriously above this 
figure. Only three cities, Bingham- 
ton, Utica, and White Plains, have 


assessed valuation Utica appears to 
be the only one with an unreason- 
ably high bonded debt. Column 9 
indicates that Amsterdam and New- 
burgh have unusually high school 
debts included as a part of the city’s 
bonded indebtedness. This would 
make it at least doubtful that these 
cities’ bonded indebtedness should 
be increased just now for more 
schools. On the basis of per-capita 
bonded debts Utica and White 
Plains are the only cities that are 
above the median. Again the per- 
centage the bonded debt is of as- 
sessed valuation makes it appear 
that White Plains would be finan- 
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cially able to support a public junior 
college. 

Amsterdam, Newburgh, and Utica 
appear to be the only cities where 
the ability to support a public jun- 
ior college may be seriously ques- 
tioned. But column 4 shows that 
very low additional tax levies would 
be required in Newburgh and Utica. 
If the support comes from a junior 
college district that includes these 
cities the additional tax levies would 
be even lower, so it still may be pos- 
sible for public junior college dis- 
tricts to be formed that include 
these cities without putting an un- 
due burden on the taxpayers. 

It would appear then to be safe to 
conclude that Binghamton, Kings- 
ton, Lockport, Middletown, Rome, 
Watertown, and White Plains have 
the ability to pay their share of the 
support of any public junior college 
that might be established in them. 
Amsterdam, Newburgh, and Utica 
are doubtful cases and a more de- 
tailed study of these three cities 
should be made before approving 
the establishment of public junior 
colleges in them. Newburgh and 
Utica may still prove themselves 
able to pay their share of the sup- 
port of public junior colleges. The 
high-school teachers’ salaries in 
these two cities are above the me- 
dian for similar cities in the state. 
Some doubt may be cast upon the 
support that may be expected in 
Amsterdam, Binghamton, and Rome 
on account of the relatively low 
salaries paid to their high-school 
teachers. 


COMMUNITY INTEREST 


These data and _ conclusions 
Should be made public in each of 
the cities concerned, in a form 
clearly understandable to the edu- 


cational layman. After allowing 
ample time for discussion of the 
proposed public junior college a 
nonpolitical school election should 
be held to decide whether or not 
the proposal has the real interest 
of the community behind it. 


APPROVAL BY STATE AUTHORITY 


The New York State Department 
of Education is a nonpolitical and 
non-ex-officio body which employs 
educational specialists. If the seven 
cities, where the establishment of 
public junior colleges on the basis 
of our criteria is justified, should 
vote in favor of establishment it is 
believed that the State Department 
of Education would be justified in 
giving its approval. 


POMONA SCHOLARSHIPS 


On the basis of competitive ex- 
aminations, ten scholarships to Po- 
mona College, California, for the 
years 1937 and 1938 are being of- 
fered to junior college students of 
advanced standing. With half of 
the money available for the first 
semester, and half for the second, 
one scholarship of $300 and two 
each of $150 are being offered. Five 
other $150 scholarships are also 
available. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


A considerable number of na- 
tional and local honor societies are 
in existence at Los Angeles Junior 
College. These include groups in 
accounting, advertising, drama, en- 
gineering, foreign language, geology, 
geography, mineralogy, history, 
journalism, law, management, mu- 
Sic, political science, and of peace 
Officers, secretaries, and Shake- 
speareans. 


Building a New Junior College Campus 


JOHN L. LOUNSBURY* 


For the past three years we at 
Long Beach have been busily en- 
gaged in planning and building a 
new campus for the Junior College. 
The task has been an interesting 
and challenging one. It has called 
forth the best thought and efforts of 
all members of the staff. 

The earthquake disaster four 
years ago destroyed the buildings 
of the Woodrow Wilson High 
School. These buildings had housed 
the College since its beginning in 
1926. Immediately thereafter a 
search was begun for a new site, 
separate from the high school, on 
which to build a college plant. Ap- 
proximately one year later, through 
the generosity of the Montana Land 
Company, a site of thirty-three 
acres was presented to the Board of 
Education with the understanding 
that the college was to be built on 
this tract. The gift was accepted 
and a bond issue was approved by 
the voters of the district, making 
available $100,000 with which to 
begin improvements. Construction 
began in 1934 and in September 
1935 the college moved to its new 
location. Money from the bond 
issue, current budgets, and govern- 
ment aid through WPA furnished 
the resources for the construction 
of buildings now in use. 

As we began to lay plans for the 
development of the new campus 
certain fundamental principles were 
agreed upon as basic. In doing this 
it was necessary to project our 


* Principal, Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, California. 


thinking far enough into the future 
to try to visualize the needs sey- 
eral years hence. These basic prin- 
ciples hinged about the answer to 
such questions as these: What style 
of architecture would be most ap- 
propriate? What should be the 
student capacity of the completed 
plant? What type of an educational 
program should we develop in the 
College, and how are new buildings 
to be related to such a program? 
Many other questions arose, but 
after several weeks of careful con- 
sideration the results of our think- 
ing crystallized around the follow- 
ing basic concepts: 


1. A public junior college such as 
ours must be planned to provide fa- 
cilities for diversified curricula. The 
amount and type of diversification 
would depend on future progress. The 
ability to change and adjust a cur- 
riculum should not be hampered by too 
rigid building plans. 

2. As far as we could determine the 
completed plant should call for enough 
buildings to house 2,500 students at- 
tending day classes. Evening classes 
would require no extension of facili- 
ties. Such a building program should 
extend over a period of from ten to 
fifteen years, depending on the growth 
of the college population and the re- 
sources of the district. 

3. The buildings should be planned 
in an architectural style appealing to 
all with a fine sense of beauty and art. 
In considering this principle, our pur- 
pose was to make the College one of 
the outstanding cultural centers in the 
community. No one will deny the po- 
tency of beautiful buildings in creat- 
ing such a place. 

4. All buildings should be planned 
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in such a way as definitely to serve 
an educational program, that is, on a 
functional basis. This will be illus- 
trated later in the discussion of de- 
tailed plans of one particular unit. 

5. Adequate facilities should be pro- 
vided to care for an extensive and in- 
tensive program of health and physical 
education as well as extracurricular 
activities. This meant large playing 
fields for both intercollegiate and in- 
tramural athletic programs, a health 
center, social halls, and meeting places 
of various sorts. A junior college needs 
every facility that any college or uni- 
versity uses, although the application 
of its use may be different. 


PLANS AND PROGRESS 


With these guiding principles 
agreed upon and an architect ap- 
pointed we next moved toward de- 
tailed plans and arrangement of 
the various units. With the money 
available we knew it would be im- 
possible to build the complete plant. 
We agreed, however, that it was 
necessary to plan the complete 
plant, build as much as we could, 
and adapt those units constructed 
to present needs. 

Our first decision, reached after 
many conferences with the archi- 
tect, was to adopt the Spanish 
style of architecture. This type of 
construction lends itself to adapta- 
tions suitable for college buildings, 
and is characteristic of this section 
of the state and nation. By careful 
planning and arranging we found 
room on the site to build the one- 
story, rambling type of structure 
for all units except the administra- 
tion and library building. This unit, 
when built, will be two stories high 
and located in the center of the 
campus. It will house all the facili- 
ties needed to carry on various 
types of work outside actual class- 
room procedures. This central, two- 
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story building will be the “nerve 
center,” so to speak, for all the ac- 
tivities of the college. 

Each building was planned to be 
built around a patio similar in de- 
sign to that shown on the floor 
plan of the English building. The 
various buildings, with the excep- 
tion of the physical education units, 
were in turn arranged about a larger 
patio or quadrangle. When com- 
pleted the entire plant is intended to 
give the impression of a large ha- 
cienda, a grouping of buildings 
characteristic of the romantic days 
of the early California dons. 

Grouping the buildings in this 
fashion made it necessary to divide 
the various units on a functional 
basis. As a result the following 
units were planned: Library and 
Administration, Social Science and 
Modern Language, English, Mathe- 
matics and Commerce, Art and Mu- 
sic, Biological Science and Health 
Education, Physical Science and 
Physical Education. Nine buildings 
in all were planned. Some of these 
may have to be altered in the future 
as changes in curriculum and other 
needs arise. For instance, certain 
shops will have to be built. The na- 
ture of the work to be given in these 
shops will determine their location. 
Certain ones should be near the 
physical science building. A graphic 
arts and print shop should be near 
the journalism department, a part 
of English instruction. The ar- 
rangement of the original buildings 
listed, however, was worked out in 
such a fashion that additions can 
be made as demands require. 

Beside the buildings mentioned, 
space was provided for a football 
field surrounded by a quarter-mile, 
ten-lane track. A 220 straightaway 
was provided on the side of the 
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track next to the grandstand space. 
The grandstand was planned to seat 
eight thousand. The plans also call 
for basketball, handball, and volley 
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volley ball courts, and archery 
ranges. Plans call for one large 
physical education unit housing the 
basketball pavilion, swimming pool, 
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ball courts, archery ranges, and a 
soft baseball diamond. The regu- 
lar baseball diamond was to be lo- 
cated in a city park just across the 
street from the campus. The 
women’s athletic field was planned 
to provide facilities for two hockey 
fields, tennis courts, basketball and 


dance floors, and all other rooms 
needed in connection with this work. 
Since students can work outdoors 
the year around it was not neces- 
sary to build extensive equipment 
for indoor instruction. What we 
wanted to develop were facilities 
that would enable us to present a 
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diversified program allowing the 
students to engage in sports they 
could use all the rest of their lives 
as recreation. Golf, tennis, hand- 
ball, and volley ball are all excel- 
lent types of outdoor games. These 
have a great carryover value. Space 
for practice is most necessary to pro- 
mote such a program. 

This gives a general idea of our 
plans. We dealt with the campus 
as a Whole. We considered at the 
beginning all areas of activities and 
the accommodations needed. Pro- 
visions were made for future growth 
and development. 


THE ENGLISH BUILDING 


Let us now turn to a detailed 
plan of the English building. This 
will give an idea of how we applied 
the basic principles to one unit. This 
building was the first to be com- 
pleted on the new campus. 

This building is located on the 
west side of what will be the central 
quadrangle, south of the Social Sci- 
ence-Modern Language unit and 
north of the Commerce-Mathemat- 
ics unit. The main entrance faces 
east. It was planned to house facili- 
ties for teaching dramatics, debate, 
oratory, literature, Journalism, cor- 
rective reading, and regular lower- 
division English for a student body 
of twenty-five hundred. 

The Little Theatre is on the left 
of the main entrance. This is the 
teaching unit for the study of dra- 
matics. It is patterned after the 
famous Gilmore Brown Play Box 
Theatre, a training school for actors, 
in Pasadena, California. In this 
room are stages, dressing rooms, 
Storerooms, and electrical equip- 
ment that permit the actual produc- 
tion of the drama. The room seats 
150 persons comfortably when only 


the front stage is used in produc- 
tions. Each semester a full-length 
drama is presented to give prac- 
tical experience for those interested 
in this work. Such a performance 
is repeated several times to accom- 
modate students and parents. 
During class instruction periods 
the various stages may be used by 
different groups. This application 
is made in teaching appreciation of 
the drama as well as actual per- 
formance of plays. These stages 
may be set up to give actual demon- 
stration of various types of stage 
settings for the drama. Because 
there is more than one stage they 
may be set up concurrently by 
various classes. Amplifying and 
recording equipment is being in- 
stalled to teach techniques of broad- 
casting. We believe there is a de- 
mand for training young people in 
the field of radio speech arts, and 
have set up such an occupational 
course of study. The response to 
such work has been large. 
Adjoining the Little Theatre is 
the studio room, designed as a 
social hall to be used in connection 
with the production of the drama 
and as a teaching unit for literature. 
The room is furnished with rugs, 
davenports, easy chairs, a piano; 
and has a real fireplace, book- 
shelves, and a small kitchen adjoin- 
ing. Into this room the teachers 
take their classes in literature and 
contemporary reading. Literature 
is something to be enjoyed; studied 
with the proper physical surround- 
ings it becomes such. That is why 
we believe a room furnished in- 
formally and comfortably, as a 
room at home would be, gives an 
opportunity for enjoyable experi- 
ences in the study of literature. If 
their study of literature falls in the 
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field of the drama some students 
may arrange themselves on _ the 
raised platform and read the vari- 
ous parts, thus making the setting 
more life-like. If music is needed 
to make the atmosphere of their 
study more realistic it may be pro- 
vided on the piano. The attempt 
is made to create in this classroom 
the quiet, dignified, pleasant sur- 
roundings needed to read and en- 
joy the good things found on the 
printed page. 

During the time the room is not 
used for recitation purposes stu- 
dents may use it for recreational 
reading. Here on the shelves will 
be found a selection of the good 
things in literature, both new and 
old. In the evening it may be sched- 
uled as a social hall. When guest 
performances are given in the Little 
Theatre for patrons of the college, 
this room becomes the reception 
hall. When the occasion demands, 
the kitchen enables groups to serve 
refreshments. 

On the south side of the patio are 
found the rooms used to teach de- 
bate, public speaking, and oratory. 
The small room seats twenty stu- 
dents and contains locker space for 
students to store their materials as 
they work on various speech proj- 
ects. These lockers are designed 
for filing cards, notes, and those 
materials used in the subject taught. 
There is a platform accommodating 
four speakers. The large lecture 
room adjoining is used for practice 
speaking before audiences. The 
part marked “stage” is simply a 
raised platform. This is _ large 
enough for tables, speaker’s stand, 
and other equipment used in de- 
bating. This same room may be 
used for lecture groups when an 
instructor in some _ department 
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wants to combine various sections 
of the same subject. 

In the northwest corner of the 
building the classroom and office 
adjoining are designed for teaching 
journalism. This is primarily a 
teaching unit, not a _ production 
unit. Instruction in journalism js 
given in the classroom. This part 
of the unit is designed so that the 
teacher may have desk space in the 
office for the editor of the school 
paper and the school annual. This 
allows for close supervision of these 
publications. Space for students to 
work in producing materials for 
publication will be provided in the 
unit housing the print shop. This 
shop will be located in close prox- 
imity to the journalism instruction 
unit. The classroom adjoining the 
journalism teacher’s office is a 
teaching unit for instruction in this 
subject. 

Offices located throughout the 
building are each designed to house 
two instructors. Suitable’ desk 
space, locker facilities, and shelving 
are provided. The section next to 
the corridor is designed as a con- 
ference room. 

Classrooms vary in capacity from 
thirty to sixty to provide for differ- 
ent size class groups. The small- 
est size regular classroom shown on 
the cut will not accommodate 
forty students. Each classroom is 
equipped with tablet-arm chairs, a 
blackboard, supply closet, speak- 
er’s stand, and table. 

Regular classrooms are adaptable 
to all other English work carried 
on in this department. One year’s 
experience shows that the building 
is flexible in its adaptation, com- 
fortable, and gives equipment that 
allows us to present a program of 
instruction meeting all needs. 
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LIBRARY-ADMINISTRATION UNIT 


As stated before, the Library-Ad- 
ministration unit will be the only 
two-story building on the campus. 
On the second floor, built in L 
shape, will be the library. It will 
have a seating capacity of four hun- 
dred. In addition there will be small 
study rooms, cataloguing and work- 
rooms for the librarians, and a re- 
search room for the faculty. On the 
first floor of this unit will be the 
offices for the principal, registrar, 
research and guidance staff, dean of 
men, and dean of women. Con- 
nected with the offices of the two 
last-named officials will be lounge 
rooms for men and women students. 
In the basement will be the central 
heating plant, checkroom, lavato- 
ries, and caretakers’ headquarters. 

Completing the north and west 
sides of the patio for this particular 
building will be the associated stu- 
dent-body store and offices, and the 
cafeteria. The student store will 
have facilities for handling school 
supplies, as well as a soda fountain 
and lunch counter. The student 
offices are planned to house each 
executive in a private room, with a 
large room for council meetings. In 
addition, there will be ticket-selling 
booths and other facilities for hand- 
ling their business. 

The cafeteria will have a seating 
capacity of more than five hundred, 
with removable chairs and tables 
so that “pep” assemblies, student- 
body dances, and such activities 
may also be held in this room. At 
one end will be a raised platform 
for speakers at assemblies and for 
the orchestra when this room is 
used as a dance hall. Table storage 
will be provided in the basement. 
Folding doors provide temporary 
private dining-rooms. 


On the east side of the library- 
administration building will be the 
chapel. It is designed with a seat- 
ing capacity of one thousand. The 
design will be worked out to give 
the appearance of a chapel. It will 
contain facilities for stage produc- 
tions with orchestra pit and pipe 
organ. To all performances in this 
building students will come volun- 
tarily or by invitation. Here is to 
be presented the best in a most 
dignified and cultured manner. A 
high standard of service and per- 
formance cannot fail to have a 
good effect on students’ morale and 
discipline. Pep meetings, registra- 
tion assemblies, and all routine 
matters will be taken care of in the 
cafeteria and the patio of this unit, 
which will care for an assembly of 
the entire student body at any one 
time. 

Some of our plans may appear 
fantastic; however, we have two 
permanent units constructed and 
in use. They are the English and 
Physical Science units. We are well 
pleased with these and have found 
no reason to change the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the plans for 
these buildings were predicated. 
Temporary facilities house the li- 
brary, some classrooms, the ad- 
ministrative offices, and the physi- 
cal education shower and locker 
rooms. 

We have tried to make our build- 
ings useful and beautiful; we hope 
to create a real college atmosphere. 
We are confident that with an at- 
tractive campus and diversified cur- 
ricula hundreds of young people 
will become interested in continued 
educational growth; that trained in 
the atmosphere we seek to create, 
they will be better implemented for 
social adjustment. 
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Personnel Study of Junior College Registrars 


A. SAMUEL WALLGREN* 


In this article it is proposed to 
inquire into the professionalization 
of the junior college registrar or the 
officer performing the work of regis- 
trar as indicated by his training, his 
professional interests, his experi- 
ence, and his salary. The data per- 
taining to training fall into three 
categories: (1) degrees; (2) major 
fields of study; and (3) courses in 
education. The data pertaining to 
professional interests are treated 
under three headings: (1) member- 
ship in professional bodies; (2) ex- 
tent of professional reading; and 
(3) degree of interest in certain 
problems. Experience will be con- 
sidered under four categories: (1) 
teaching experience; (2) adminis- 
trative experience; (3) professional 
experience; and (4) business or 
clerical experience. 


DEGREES 


The classification of junior col- 
lege registrars according to their de- 
grees is given in Table I. Each 
registrar is included once and is 
represented by his highest earned 
degree, except that he is listed in 
the category “some graduate work” 
and not in “Bachelor’s” if he has 
done at least one year of graduate 
work but has not earned a graduate 
degree. A comparison with four- 
year institutions in percentage of 
registrars holding the Master’s and 


*Dean and Registrar, North Park Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. For “Introductory 
Note” see article by same author in the 
Junior College Journal for March 1937. 


the Doctor’s degrees reveals the fact 
that a larger percentage of the jun- 
ior college registrars hold such 
degrees than do the registrars rep- 
resented in studies of standard col- 
leges and universities. In the item 
of no degrees the junior college 
does not compare so well. The per- 
centage of 14.8 is approximately 
twice as high as for other types 
of institutions. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO DEGREES 


All Junior 
Colleges 

Public Private Per- 

Degrees Junior Junior Num- cent- 
Colleges Colleges ber age 

Bachelor’s only. .12 21 33 18.5 

Some graduate 

er 9 8 17 9.5 
gs 45 48 93 52.2 
gs 1 8 9 5.0 
No degree ...... 12 14 26 14.8 
NO 11 9 20 ae 
90 108 198 100.0 


Those performing the duties of 
registrar are of three types: full- 
time registrars, teaching registrars, 
and secretary-registrars. As_ the 
eight full-time registrars all have 
degrees, and the teaching registrars 
are usually required to have degrees 
in order to teach, the no-degree 
situation is largely confined to the 
third category, the 26 secretary- 
registrars, 20 of whom have the 
title of registrar and 5 of secretary. 
Two are men and 24 are women. 
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MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY 


The major fields of study, under- 
graduate and graduate, with num- 
per of registrars for each, are listed 


below. 


51 
660060400008 23 
20 
Mathematics ............ 16 
9 
8 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 


COURSES IN EDUCATION 


Of the 157 junior college regis- 
trars who reported, 2.5 per cent had 
taken no courses in education; 11.5 
per cent had taken less than 10 
semester-hours; 22.3 per cent had 
taken 11 to 19 hours; 25.5 per cent 
had taken 20-29 hours; and 39.2 
per cent had completed 30 or more 
semester-hours of education. The 
mean for the entire group falls 
within this last classification, being 
30.5 semester-hours. 

The extent to which the junior 
college registrars have included in 
their professional preparation cer- 
tain courses in education is as fol- 
lows: 


Philosophy of education ............+.4.:. 115 
Educational psychology 103 
Tests and measurements ............20-. 90 
Secondary school administration ........ 78 
Principles of secondary education ........ 76 
General administration 70 
68 
64 
53 
Secondary school curricula .............. 49 
Extracurricular activities ............... 33 


It may be noted that statistical 
methods, of especial value to regis- 


trars, ranks eighth, and a course on 
the junior college ranks tenth, 34 
percent of the registrars having 
had the former and 26 per cent the 
latter. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


Membership professional 
bodies is recognized as an index to 
professional status. One hundred 
and fourteen registrars reported 
238 memberships in professional 
bodies, an average of 2.08 per 
registrar reporting. The frequency 
of these memberships in certain 
organizations is as follows: 


State or regional association of registrars 69 


Special professional groups .............. 54 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
37 
National Education Association .......... 31 
Junior College Association ............... 11 
14 


Interest in the discussion of prob- 
lems peculiar to the group is re- 
flected in the membership in state, 
regional, and national associations 
of registrars, such memberships 
representing 93 per cent of those 
reporting. 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


Tables II and III summarize the 
statements of the junior college reg- 
istrars regarding their habits of 
reading, the former indicating the 
variety and extent of their reading 
and the latter the frequency of in- 
terest in certain journals. Of the 
103 replying to this question but 
one said definitely he did no read- 
ing of this sort. The largest number 
of registrars, 29, said they read two 
journals, while 28 report that they 
read three. 
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TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO THE NuM- 
BER OF PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS THEY 
READ REGULARLY 


Public Private 

Number of Junior Junior All 
Journals Colleges Colleges 

0 0 1 1 

1 10 17 27 

2 16 13 29 

3 13 15 28 

4 5 6 11 

5 5 3 8 

6 4 0 4 

7 2 0 2 

8 1 0 1 

y 2 0 2 

TABLE III 
CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 


REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL JOURNALS THEY READ 
REGULARLY 


Public Private 
Professional Junior Junior All 
Journals Colleges Colleges 
Junior College Journal 42 22 64 
Local education jour- 
29 8 37 


Bull. of Amer. Assoc. 
of Collegiate Regis- 


er 15 16 31 
N.E.A. Journal ..... 17 10 27 
School and Society .. 8 11 19 
Subject journals ... 6 11 17 
School Review ...... 9 6 15 
Journal of Higher 

Education ........ 6 4 10 
North Central Asso- 

ciation Quarterly... 6 4 10 
School Executives 

6 1 7 
Educational Record.. 4 3 7 
Nation’s Schools..... 2 4 6 
ee 40 27 67 

190 127 317 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


At the end of the questionnaire 
the registrars were invited to com- 
ment on special problems that come 
within their experience and that 
seem to have particular significance 
in the junior college field. The 
comments made in the question- 
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naire reveal a recognition of the 
strategic position of the junior col- 
lege registrar. They are summarized 


below: 
Fre- 
Problem quency 
Maintaining close relations with the state 
university and other accrediting agen- 
cies 
Counseling with students transferring to 


Providing a cumulative record that may be 

passed on to the next institution ...... 96 
Keeping an up-to-date file of catalogues... 95 


Sifting out the students that should not 
transfer to senior college 
Research regarding the changing functions 
Professionalizing the work of a junior col- 
lege registrar to raise him above the 
status of a mere high-school office clerk 64 
Aiding in the establishment of an adequate 
program of testing and comprehensive 
61 
Allocating the functions of a registrar to a 
single officer, who is responsible for 
these functions only or who combines 
them with the functions of one other 
office, such as that of dean ............ 55 


It is significant that the four prob- 
lems most frequently checked all 
pertain to the transfer student. As 
these involve counsel regarding 
whether the particular’ transfer 
should be made or not, or whether 
the student should be preparing 
himself for some other type of post- 
junior-college career than that of 
attending a senior college, the chief 
problem of these registrars seems 
to be the one of guidance. This 
emphasizes the point of view an- 
nounced at the outset of this study 
(the significance of guidance on the 
junior college level) and _ consti- 
tutes a major reason for concern 
about the continual improvement of 
the professional status of junior 
college registrar. 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


The average number of years of 
teaching experience acquired by 
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junior college registrars included in 
this study is 11.1 for public jun- 
ior colleges, 11.4 for private junior 
colleges, and 11.25 for the entire 
group. The range of this experience 
and the distribution by type of in- 
stitution are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO YEARS | 
OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Public Private Al! Junior Colleges 


No.of Junior Junior Per- 
Years Colleges Colleges Number _ centage 
«ww 3 7 5.3 
13... 5 7 12 9.0 
46 .. 11 9 20 15.2 
G 16 24 18.1 
10-12 .. 11 14 25 18.9 
13-15 .. 4 4 8 6.1 
16-18 .. 9 7 16 12.2 
19-21 .. 6 2 8 6.1 
22-24 .. 1 2 3 2.3 
2;and over 2 7 9 6.8 
Totals 61 71 132 100.0 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE 


Usable data on administrative ex- 
perience (other than as registrar) 
were received from 75 registrars. 
The average is 5.6 years, varying 
from 27 with less than four years of 
experience to two with 16 to 18 
years of experience. 


PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 


One hundred and eighty-five reg- 
istrars indicated the various types 
of institutions in which they have 
had professional experience. This 
information is summarized below: 


High school and junior college ...... 111 
65 
Four-year college 8 


The fact that 111, or 60 per cent, of 


the total number have served both 
high school and college at the same 
time is another indication of the 
frequency of association of these 
two levels in one institution. 

The average number of years of 
professional experience for 165 
registrars is 5.8 for public junior 
colleges, 6.7 for private junior col- 
leges, and 6.3 for the entire group. 
Fifty-four, or 32.8 per cent, have 
had from one to three years of pro- 
fessional experience; 44, or 26.6 
per cent, from 4 to 6 years; 35, or 
21.2 per cent, from 7 to 9 years; 
and 18, or 10.9 per cent, from 10 
to 12 years. Three report a period 
of service of 20 to 24 years’ dura- 
tion. 

Junior college registrars tend to 
have a comparatively brief tenure. 
The largest percentage group, 41 
out of 119, or 34.4 per cent, have 
had from one to three years of 
service in their present position. 

From what sort of experience is 
the new registrar recruited? In the 
case of the junior college registrar 
this study shows that 10.7 per cent 
of the incumbents of the office are 
promoted from minor positions in 
the registrar’s office, that 34.2 per 
cent are drawn from the college 
staff of teachers, that 15.8 per cent 
are advanced from the position of 
high-school teacher, and 10.9 per 
cent come into the work directly 
from the status of student. 


CLERICAL OR BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


Many believe business experience 
is of value to the registrar. A sum- 
mary of available data shows that 
56 registrars in the junior colleges 
have had such experience, more 
than half of them from one to three 
years, but three as many as 10 to 
12 years. 
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SALARY sional status, shows a median of 
$3,000. It should be borne in mind | 
also that the collected data repre- 
sents the school year 1932-33, when 
salaries were below the average for 
normal times. Registrars were asked 
to state whether or not their salaries 


One hundred and sixty registrars 
furnished information regarding 
salary, which is summarized in 
Table V. The minimum annual 


TABLE V had been reduced recently, and, if 
CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE SO, by what percentage. The replies 
REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO ANNUAL indicated that 104 registrars had re- 
SALARY RECEIVED ceived an average reduction of 16 
Saheey Public Private Total per cent recently, and that the range 
$4,501-$5,000 ... 0 2 2 was from less than 5 per cent to 
4,001- 4,500 ... 4 1 5 over 90 per cent. 
3,501- 4,000 ... 7 0 7 
3,001- 3,500... 3 2 5 
2,501- 3,000 ... 18 13 31 
N I 
2,001- 2,500 ... 16 12 28 cceeaniene! 
1,500- 2,000 ... 15 16 31 _ ' 
1,001- 1,500 ... 12 99 34 1. The training of the officers in 
500- 1,000 ... 5 9 14 junior colleges performing the du- 
: * ties of registrar appears compara- 
tively satisfactory as measured by 
rer 81 79 160 the status in this respect of regis- 


trars in four-year institutions. This 
salary recorded is $450 and the _ jis true in the matter of earned de- 
maximum is $4,700. The average’ grees, number of semester-hours of 
for the entire group is $2,129. The education, and number of certain 
wide range in salaries is no doubt types of professional courses. An 
partly due to the difference in rank exception is the somewhat large per- 
| among those performing the duties centage of registrars without de- 
of registrar, the incumbents being _ grees, chiefly owing to the employ- 
often the administrative head and ment of secretaries with the title 
often the office secretary. The aver- of registrar. 
age annual salary of the latter group 2. The study finds satisfactory 
is $1,402, or approximately $700 evidence of a professional attitude 
lower than the average for the en- jn the matter of memberships in 


tire group. professional bodies and the amount | 
Since the group of officers serving and type of professional reading. 
as registrars in junior colleges lacks 3. Expression of opinion by the 


the professional homogeneity of the 

of registrars in four-year in- 
reg 1G. E. Hickman, “The Status of the 
COMparssons e Registrar in the Standard Four-Year De- 
latter may not be entirely valid. In  jyominational College,” Bulletin of the 
Hickman’s study! of small denom- American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
inational colleges the average salary ‘sfrars (April 1932), VII, 243. 
was found to be $2,184, remarkably 2John Dewitt McKee, “Factors Asso- 


similar to the average in the present ciated with Competence of Administrative 
Personnel in Colleges and Universities,” 


study, $2,129. McKee's study,” unpublished Master’s thesis, University of 
resenting a group of higher profes- Chicago, 1935, p. 20. 
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registrars on the subject of prob- 
lems considered of particular im- 
portance to the junior college reg- 
istrar also suggests a professional 
grasp of the strategic situation in 
which he finds himself as adviser 
to students at a time when they are 
making their final decisions regard- 
ing careers and further training. 

4. Junior college registrars have 
had an average teaching experience 
of 11.25 years, an average admin- 
istrative experience of 5.6 years, 
and an average professional experi- 
ence of 6.3 years. 

5. Junior college registrars are 
recruited chiefly from the faculty. 
About 10 per cent have had previous 
training in the office of registrar. 

6. The salaries of junior college 
registrars are not representative of 
a homogeneous professional group, 
since both administrative heads 
with relatively high salaries and 
office secretaries with lower salaries 
are members of the profession on 
the junior college level. The aver- 
age annual salary, $2,129, however, 
compares favorably with that of 
registrars in other groups, particu- 
larly with those in small denomi- 
national colleges. 

7. Finally, it is the conclusion of 
this study (including the article 
by the author in the March 1937 
issue of this Journal) that the 
status of the work of registrar in 
junior colleges is below the stand- 
ard of four-year institutions. It 
seems not so much a matter of any 
serious lack of competence in those 
performing the functions of reg- 
istrar as a failure on the part of 
superintendents, presidents, and 


other educational authorities to 
recognize the importance of the 
office and make adequate provision 
for the performance of its functions. 
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PREFERENCES AT DULUTH 


In December Dean Chadwick, of 
Duluth Junior College, collected in- 
formation from freshman students of 
the college with regard to their prefer- 
ences and viewpoints concerning 
magazines, musical instruments played, 
and other matters. 

Magazines preferred by three or 
more men with frequency for each 
were as follows: Reader’s Digest, 69; 
Time, 29; Literary Digest, 12; Satur- 
day Evening Post, 10; Collier’s, 9; 
Popular Science, 9; American, 8; Har- 
per’s, 8; Popular Mechanics, 4; Liberty, 


3. For women the corresponding 


preferences were: Reader's Digest, 20; 
Delineator, 11; McCall’s, 11; Time, 9; 
Good Housekeeping, 3; Harper’s, 3; 
Red Book, 3. 

Musical instruments played by the 
men were reported as follows: piano, 
11; violin, 8; trumpet, 7; saxophone, 
6; clarinet, 4; guitar, 4; banjo, 3; 
drums, 3; harmonica, 3. For the 
women 23 reported that they played 
the piano, two the violin, and six 
others one instrument each. 

Others’ preferences and habits re- 
ported are summarized in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Rarely Often 
or Some- orAl- 
Never times ways 


like to study with the 
145 48 18 


go to society and club 
meetings on the evenings 
before days with college 
classes 


I have a good, quiet place 
to study in the evenings 24 44 142 


like physical education 
classes and games in- 
volving physical exercise 15 47 152 


I enjoy musical programs 15 90 105 
I enjoy singing .......... 44 78 94 
I play a musical instrument 124 34 34 
I read the daily papers.. 6 21 182 
I read the current maga- 


— 


9 54 143 
I attend church and other 
religious meetings ..... 23 56 130 


Improving Junior College Instruction 
ROBERT H. MORRISON* 


In September 1934 the New 
Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction faced the problem of 
directing and supervising .the in- 
struction of 107 junior college fac- 
ulty members who had been re- 
cruited from among the unemployed 
and assigned to teach in emergency 
junior college units located in six 
different parts of this state. The 
supervisory staff decided that the 
most feasible approach to the prob- 
lem of the improvement of instruc- 
tion was through the use of a rating- 
scale profile in making an impartial 
analysis of the traits of the instruc- 
tors and the skills which they used 
in the classroom. It was agreed 
that such an analysis should show 
both points of strength and points 
of weakness. It was assumed that 
a knowledge of these points would 
be helpful in establishing the strong 
ones more firmly and would lay the 
foundation for the elimination of 
those weaknesses which interfere 
with success. 

The first major problem was to 
prepare a list of traits and skills 
which constitute the fundamental 
elements in successful teaching. A 
search in educational literature 
showed several such lists. These 
were analyzed, reorganized, re- 
worded, and combined into a state- 
ment listing twelve traits and twelve 


* State Supervisor of Junior Colleges 
for New Jersey, State Normal School, 
Paterson, New Jersey. The Rating Scale 
Profile described in this article may be 
secured from the Webster Publishing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


skills as follows: Traits—(1) atti- 
tude toward taking suggestions, 
(2) appearance while on duty, (3) 
desire for professional growth, (4) 
initiative, (5) interest in the life of 
the community, (6) interest in the 
life of the school, (7) leadership, 
(8) loyalty, (9) scholarship, (10) 
thoroughness in preparation, (11) 
voice quality, (12) willingness to 
co-operate. Skills—(1) ability to 
awaken interest and effort, (2) abil- 
ity to discipline, (3) ability to mix 
with others, (4) application of sub- 
ject matter to present-day needs, 
(5) aptness in using illustrative 
material, (6) clarifying purposes 
underlying teaching procedures, 
(7) definiteness in making assign- 
ments, (8) effectiveness in getting 
pupil participation, (9) effective 
use of questions, (10) explaining 
subject matter, (11) use of English, 
(12) use of test materials. Although 
this list of traits and skills may 
omit some which are desirable, it 
was judged to be sufficiently in- 
clusive to constitute a working basis 
for the improvement of instruction. 

The second major problem con- 
sisted in analyzing by means of de- 
scriptive terms each of the twelve 
traits and twelve skills. In order 
to make the rating-scale profile as 
objective as possible, a description 
of poor, average, and _ excellent 
teaching as manifested in each trait 
and skill was developed. Two illus- 
trations will show the nature of the 
final form of the rating-scale pro- 
file, the first for one of the traits, 
the second for one of the skills. 

It is believed that such a rating- 
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INITIATIVE 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
POOR AVERAGE EXCELLENT 
Sluggish. Does as little as Active. Does what is required. Energetic. Does more than is 
possible. Offers no sugges- Offers suggestions occasion- required. Offers many con- 
tions. Uses plans originated ally. With some supervisory structive suggestions. Orig- 
by others. Leaves tasks un- help makes satisfactory plans. inates new plans and carries 


finished. Does not sense what 
is needed. Always waits to 
be told what to do. 


Usually completes the less 
complex tasks. Sometimes 
senses what is needed and 
goes ahead without waiting 
to be told what to do. 


them to completion. Usually 
senses what is needed and 
does it without waiting to be 
told what to do. 


EFFECTIVENESS IN GETTING PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


0 10 20 30 


POOR 
Only a few students are well 
prepared; the others give no 
evidence of study in prepara- 
tion for the lesson. Few or 


AVERAGE 
A majority of the students 
give evidence of some prepa- 
ration. Attention frequently 
wanders. There are occasional 


EXCELLENT 
Nearly all students come to 
class thoroughly prepared. 
The majority of them par- 


no contributions or questions. 


Attention spasmodic. questions. 


scale profile with concrete descrip- 
tive terms for twelve traits and 
twelve skills constitutes a tool for 
analysis which is of great worth to 
both the instructor and the super- 
visor. 

The third major problem was to 
establish procedures for making the 
analysis. Three different plans have 
been used during the past three 
years. 

First, self-analysis. That in- 
structor who by means of a rating- 
scale profile can evaluate honestly 
his own traits and skills is fairly 
certain to grow professionally. It 
is assumed that personality can be 
improved by individual effort. Any 
instructor who gets a clear picture 
of traits characteristic of the poor, 
average, and excellent instructor 
can do much to place himself in the 


voluntary contributions and 


ticipate by voluntary contri- 
butions and questions. At- 
tention for the most part is 
fixed upon the class activity. 
Response to questions excel- 
lent. 


more desirable classification. He 
can seek suggestions. He can make 
sure that his appearance is accept- 
able. He can read widely. He can 
choose to be interested in school 
and community affairs. Loyalty 
can be developed. Effort will im- 
prove scholarship. Classroom skills 
are dependent upon individual 
study and application. It seems 
reasonable to believe that self-an- 
alysis is the first step in the im- 
provement of teaching. 

Second, analysis by a supervisor. 
It is sometimes alleged that super- 
visors restrict their conferences to 
one or two phases of the teaching 
process without giving considera- 
tion to other traits and_ skills 
equally important. A_ supervisor 
who uses a rating-scale profile as 
the basis of a conference concern- 
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ing the improvement of teaching 
should be able to evaluate the whole 
procedure and the whole person- 
ality. Co-operative rating by the 
instructor and supervisor gives an 
opportunity to commend strong 
traits and skills and to discuss pos- 
sible means for improvement. Fail- 
ure to follow previous suggestions, 
the concrete items which make for 
poor appearance while on duty, the 
professional study which the in- 
structor is carrying forward, the 
plans which the instructor has for 
future lessons, the response of the 
students during the class period, 
questions of discipline, procedures 
in teaching and other skills which 
need attention are important fac- 
tors in success. The rating of these 
items brings them into the confer- 
ence in a natural way and leads 
toward analysis. Such an analysis 
should develop co-operation be- 
tween instructor and supervisor 
and serve to guide the instructor 
after the conference. 

Third, group analysis by a class. 
Often an instructor wishes to look 
at his instruction from the view- 
point of the students. In those class- 
room situations in the secondary 
school and college in which the in- 
structor and students are working 
as a co-operative group, it is often 
possible for an instructor to get the 
students to analyze his teaching by 
having each use a rating-scale pro- 
file. It seems safe to assume that no 
such rating by students should be 
made except at the voluntary sug- 
gestion of the instructor. Student 
opinion concerning definiteness of 
assignments, clarity of questions, 
effectiveness in the explanation of 
subject matter, and the quality of 
test materials will be especially 
helpful to the instructor who is 
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earnestly endeavoring to improve 
his instructional procedures. 

The fourth major problem was 
to check the effectiveness of the use 
of the rating-scale profile. Since 
there are always many contribut- 
ing factors such an evaluation may 
be easily exaggerated. However, it 
is believed that the following state- 
ments are conservative in nature 
and based upon objective observa- 
tion. 

1. Many junior college instruc- 
tors have requested the deans and 
supervisor to use the scale in rating 
them. The instructors have had a 
most co-operative and professional 
attitude during these rating con- 
ferences. They have sought for 
frank statements and constructive 
suggestions. 

2. Frequent requests have come 
from instructors concerning desired 
professional reading. Almost daily 
some instructor asks for references 
on such topics as “effective use of 
questions,” “pupil participation,” 
“assignments,” and other similar 
topics emphasized in the rating- 
scale profile. 

3. A large percentage of the in- 
structors have enrolled for college 
and university courses during the 
three years. Twenty-eight of them 
have volunteered the statement that 
the rating-scale profile not only 
stimulated them to enroll for 
courses but also guided them in the 
selection of their courses. 

4. All junior college instructors 
have prepared syllabi for their 
courses. An examination of many 
of these syllabi shows the influence 
of the rating-scale profile. State- 
ments of purpose, carefully worded 
assignments, lists of illustrative ma- 
terial, and skilfully worded ques- 
tions indicate that the standards 
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established in the rating profile are 
being incorporated into the syllabi. 

5. A few instructors are using 
the rating-scale profile in the evalu- 
ation of the teaching of each other. 
This necessitates the observation of 
one instructor by another and a con- 
ference concerning traits and skills 
following that observation. The 
few cases reported indicate that 
such evaluation by colleagues has 
much of value to instructors who 
are in earnest in their efforts toward 
professional improvement. 

6. Two instructors, after self- 
analysis by use of the profile, de- 
cided that loyalty demanded less 
fault-finding and gossip. Through 
proposals which they made to their 
colleagues, they brought about the 
elimination of much thoughtless but 
sometimes dangerous conversations 
among groups of the staff. 

7. The deans of the junior col- 
leges reported that the use of the 
profile with new instructors almost 
invariably brought volunteers for 
sponsorship of student activities. 

8. Supervisory visits subsequent 
to a co-operative rating on the pro- 
file showed in nearly all cases im- 
provement in those traits and skills 
previously marked low. 

9. High rating on some traits and 
skills encouraged instructors to 
eliminate weaknesses in other situa- 
tions. 

10. Instructors who used _ the 
rating profile became increasingly 
eager for self-improvement. 

Experience during the last three 
years indicates that a rating-scale 
profile may be used effectively as a 
tool in professional supervision. It 
will save time, lead to co-operation, 
and help define and establish those 
traits and skills which make for 
success in teaching. 


RESEARCH PROJECT 


Oliver E. Irons, of the University 
of California, is in charge of a WPA 
research project which should have 
important implications for junior 
college education not only in Cali- 
fornia but throughout the country. 
It involves a detailed examination 
of the factors to be considered in a 
modern junior college educational 
program. Among the factors being 
studied are location of institutions, 
stated purposes and functions, coun- 
seling and guidance programs, cur- 
ricular offerings, placement pro- 
grams, placement opportunities, 
and miscellaneous factors. 


LASELL’S NEW BUILDINGS 


Lasell Junior College, Massachu- 
setts, has plans under way for the 
erection of a new assembly hall, 
theater, and gymnasium under one 
roof. It is hoped to begin construc- 
tion this summer so as to be com- 
pleted for the opening of college in 
the fall. The auditorium is designed 
to seat five hundred students. 


EXPERIENCE AT TARLETON 


The annual report of John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Texas, 
shows that the 68 members of the 
faculty have had an average of over 
sixteen years of teaching experience, 
almost ten of which has been at 
Tarleton. 


The number of pupils who went 
back to high school as postgraduates 
and the number enrolling in junior 
colleges was greatly increased.— 
Statement in report to Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes by United States 
Commissioner of Education, JOHN 
W. STUDEBAKER. 


_ 


A Curriculum in Hotel Management 
JOHN P. GIFFORD* 


In planning the educational pro- 
gram of the San Francisco Junior 
College, with special reference to 
technical institute courses, Presi- 
dent A. J. Cloud has sought to es- 
tablish curricula which have for 
their purpose the training of young 
men and women for success in 
specialized fields to which they are 
physically, mentally, and socially 
adapted. President Cloud holds 
firmly the belief that the young man 
or woman who enters a technical 
occupation with proper training will 
secure happiness in his work and 
make a worth-while contribution to 
the community in which he lives. 
He further believes that there are 
certain types of endeavor in every 
community for which technical 
training on the junior college level 
should be provided. 

In order to determine in which 
fields the San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege should provide this type of 
training, it was necessary to con- 
sider the following criteria: (1) the 
number of positions on a technical 
level in the industry in which there 
are opportunities for junior college 
graduates; (2) the physical, social, 
and mental background of the stu- 
dents in the community who are 
entering the junior college for their 
training; (3) the selection of well- 
qualified instructors for teaching 
the necessary skills required by the 
special field for which the student 
is adapted; (4) the co-operation of 


* Co-ordinator, in charge of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Management Division, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, 
California. 


industry and labor in providing 
practical experience; (5) the pro- 
vision by the local board of educa- 
tion for adequate training facilities 
to give the student suitable prepara- 
tion in the field of his selection. 

One of the first industries to be 
studied by these criteria was that of 
hotel and restaurant management. 
In answer to the demands of 
hotel and restaurant men, President 
Cloud consulted the leading men in 
this field in San Francisco to dis- 
cover the opportunities which were 
available to technically trained 
young men and women. 

As soon as the number and type 
of positions had been ascertained, 
an advisory committee representing 
all departments of hotel and restau- 
rant work was appointed from the 
leading hotels and restaurants in 
San Francisco. These men, highly 
qualified in their particular lines 
of work, gave basic information for 
the subject content of the curricu- 
lum which was to be established 
to train young men and women 
planning to enter their industry. 
Furthermore, they suggested ex- 
perts who were capable of teaching 
the several specialized phases of 
hotel and restaurant work. Also, 
the industry guaranteed the place- 
ment of forty-five students for sum- 
mer practice work, eight weeks each 
summer. 


The San Francisco Board of Edu- 


cation made possible in February 
1936 the use of the Galileo High 
School cafeteria and the San Fran- 
cisco Junior College dining-room as 
training laboratories. Mr. J. C. Bes- 
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wick, chief of the State Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education, co- 
operating with the San Francisco 
Board of Education and President 
A. J. Cloud, made available financial 
support for this curriculum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


The first specialized courses to be 
offered included: Hotel Accounting, 
Food Preparation, Food Service, and 
Hotel Engineering. Fourteen stu- 
dents enrolled in these courses, all 
of whom were placed for practical 
experience in a variety of positions 
in hotels and restaurants in San 
Francisco. These students did not 
displace any employee in any or- 
ganization, but were permitted to 
work as apprentices in several posi- 
tions and received salaries ranging 
from $10.50 to $25 a week. Each 
student’s success on the job was 
measured by means of a vocational 
rating scale which was scored by the 
general manager and each job su- 
pervisor under whom he worked. 

Copies of a vocational aptitude 
survey sheet and a letter of explana- 
tion were sent to every job super- 
visor for his estimate of the work 
of each student under his super- 
vision. He returned these sheets to 
the co-ordinator immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of the stu- 
dent’s work. 

In the absence of a standarized 
scale, one was constructed of traits 
which were felt to be essential to 
the student’s success in the work of 
the station. Ratings on a five-point 
scale were asked for on the follow- 
ing: ability to get along with people, 
willingness to work, independent, 
resourceful thinking, use of sources 
of information, perseverance, abil- 
ity to express thoughts clearly, ini- 
tiative, respect for rights of others, 
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acceptance of responsibility, de- 
pendability, conformity to accepted 
standards of right and wrong, de- 
sire to do all work well, ambition 
to study—seek further knowledge, 
accuracy, ability to adjust to en- 
vironment, self-reliance, develop- 
ment of safety habits, respect for 
authority, ability to mind own busi- 
ness, manners, personal appearance, 
attitude toward work — interest, 
leadership, handwriting, skill in the 
use of written English, skill in the 
use of oral English. This scale at- 
tempts to rate each student in terms 
of his actual performance on a job. 
A composite of all the ratings made 
of the individual students by each 
instructor and job supervisor over a 
two-year period gives a basis for 
guiding and recommending with re- 
gard to the placement of the stu- 
dent. 

The instructional staff was se- 
lected and certificated according to 
the California Plan for Vocational 
Education. The staff is composed 
of two groups. The first group of 
nine men teach trade _ technical 
courses and were selected for their 
specific training and successful in- 
dustrial experience together with 
their ability to teach. The second 
group were chosen from the regular 
faculty of the Junior College to 
teach related technical courses, such 
as Hotel English, Hotel Mathemat- 
ics, Hotel Drawing, and Food Chem- 
istry. 

The courses constituting the Hotel 
and Restaurant Management Cur- 
riculum are listed below: 


Accounting 
General Hotel Accounting 
Advanced Hotel Accounting 
Hotel Mathematics 
Front-Office Procedure 
Front-Office Practice 
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Tax Computations 
Food Cost Accounting 
Administration 
Lectures on Hotel and Restaurant 
Management 
Hotel and Restaurant Adminis- 
tration Management 
Statistics and Graphical Presenta- 
tion 
Hotel Law 
Hotel Insurance 
Purchasing for Hotels and Res- 
taurants 
Advertising and Promotion 
Advertising for Large Hotels 
Hotel Promotion 
English 
Hotel English 
Hotel Correspondence 
Elements of Public Speaking 
Chemistry 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition 
Engineering 
Hotel and Restaurant Engineer- 
ing 
Engineering Drawing 
Housekeeping 
Hotel Housekeeping 
Restaurant Management 
Restaurant Operation 
Dining-Room and Kitchen Man- 
agement and Organization 
Statistical Analysis of Restaurant 
Operations 
Food Preparation 
Food Preparation 
Advanced Food Preparation 
Meat and Meat Products 
Psychology 
Front-Office Psychology 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The California Northern Hotel 
Association and the San Francisco 
Restaurant Association, realizing 
the importance of obtaining a su- 
perior group of students to engage 
in hotel and restaurant work, fi- 


nanced the publication of a Bulletin 
of Information regarding courses 
given in hotel and restaurant man- 
agement in the San Francisco Junior 
College for 1936-37. In response to 
this publication, 95 per cent of the 
present enrollment of students in 
these courses made _ application 
prior to registration day. 

Of the 27 students enrolled for 
hotel courses: 15 are residents of 
San Francisco; 10 of other parts of 
California; and 2, from out of the 
state. This is an added proof that 
the San Francisco Junior College is 
meeting the needs not only of the 
immediate community, but also of 
the entire metropolitan area. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The success of the curriculum in 
Hotel and Restaurant Management 
at the San Francisco Junior College 
indicates that students with only a 
few months of specialized training 
are recognized by their employers as 
young men and women who are po- 
tential assets to hotel and restau- 
rant organizations. The technical 
training which these students have 
received under successful trade- 
trained instructors in all phases of 
hotel and restaurant work has en- 
couraged them to develop certain 
attitudes and skills required by the 
several departments in which they 
have been placed. The advantages 
of this training have made them 
more adaptable and efficient indi- 
viduals in the stations in which they 
have worked; and as a result, they 
have been more valuable to the or- 
ganization and happier in their per- 
sonal achievement. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The junior college that desires to 
establish technical institute cur- 
ricula should find the following 
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principles helpful in the develop- 
ment of similar curricula: 

1. Survey the needs of the com- 
munity with respect to the program 
that it seems worth while to es- 
tablish. 

2. Secure the complete co-opera- 
tion of industry and labor by means 
of an educational advisory com- 
mittee representing labor and em- 
ployer groups. 

3. Decide upon those positions in 
industry for which junior college 
students can be adequately trained. 

4. Develop an analysis of the tech- 
nical requirements of the positions 
by consultation with the advisory 
committee. 

5. Secure successful trade-trained 
instructors who are capable of mak- 
ing job analyses for all trade techni- 
cal and related technical courses 
that are to be included in the cur- 
riculum. 

6. Develop adequate training fa- 
cilities with the essential specialized 
equipment. 

7. Establish adequate co-ordina- 
tion of trade technical and related 
technical classes and job experience. 

8. Plan the program to allow for 
flexible adjustment in order to meet 
the needs of individual students and 
the changing needs of the industry 
for which they are preparing. 

9. Recognize the possibilities of 
making contributions toward the 
improvement of practices and pro- 
cedures in the industry. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE BRANCHES 


There are several states which 
have established junior college 
branches of their state universities. 
These branches were created mostly 
for the purpose of saving students 
the expense of leaving home in tak- 
ing the first two years of university 


work. The courses in the branch 
junior colleges duplicate those given 
at the main university and the stu- 
dents receive the same credits. The 
states having state universities with 
branch junior colleges are Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. The branch of 
the state university in Maryland is 
a Negro college offering agricultural 
and mechanic arts education to the 
Negroes of the state.——From an ar- 
ticle, “State University Branch Sys- 
tems,” by JoHN H. MCNEELY, in 
School Life, January 1937. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Southern California Junior 
College Association will hold its 
spring conference at Long Beach 
on April 17, 1937. All the meetings 
will be held in the Long Beach 
Municipal Auditorium. ‘Teachers 
and representatives from all junior 
colleges of California and Arizona 
are cordially invited to attend. 


PHI THETA KAPPA CONVENTION 

The annual convention of Phi 
Theta Kappa, national junior col- 
lege honor society, will be held at 
Little Rock Junior College, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, April 7-9. Thomas 
Yoe, of Independence Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas, is president, and Mrs. 
Margaret Mosul, of Canton, Mis- 
sissippi, is secretary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR CHILE 

Plans are being developed for the 
organization of Santiago College, at 
Santiago, Chile, as a junior college. 
This institution, at present of high- 
school grade only, is under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist church. Miss 
Elizabeth C. Mason has been ap- 
pointed “Directora”’ to plan the new 
development. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAMS’ OPINION 


Walter Williams, former presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, 
in response to an inquiry, said: 


Cottey College is a junior college 
fully accredited with the University of 
Missouri, in excellent standing. P.E.O. 
can serve an excellent function in op- 
erating the institution, not only to re- 
peat what is being done in other 
schools but to experiment in the de- 
velopment of proper curricula for the 
education of women. It is difficult to 
conceive of more splendid enterprise 
than such an experiment on the col- 
lege level. Its fifty years of unbroken 
service gives the institution the proper 
background and stability for carrying 
on new endeavors and researches in 
college education. 


IN A DYNAMIC AGE 


President J. Thomas Davis, of 
John Tarleton Junior College, 
Texas, is author of an outstanding 
article, “Education in a Dynamic 
Age,” which was published in the 
Texas Outlook for January 1937. 


VOCATIONAL ADDRESSES 


Various vocations were outlined 
to the students of Kemper Military 
Institute, Missouri, recently, in a 
series of lectures given each morn- 
ing for a week by Dr. C. M. Sanford, 
vocational guidance expert. Dr. 
Sanford discussed thoroughly the 
possibilities for success in the vari- 


ous fields of endeavor, and ex- | 


plained the qualifications necessary 
for the different vocations. 

On different days the following 
fields were covered: engineering, 
chemistry, dentistry, medicine, 


pharmacy, business administration, 
law, agriculture, forestry, and 
ranching. In addition to his public 
addresses, Dr. Sanford held individ- 
ual fifteen-minute interviews with 
approximately 125 students. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AUTHOR 


J. M. McCallister, of Herzl Junior 
College, Chicago, is author of one 
chapter in the new volume Educa- 
tion as Cultivation of the Higher 
Mental Processes, by Charles H. 
Judd, recently published by the 
Macmillan Company. Mr. McCallis- 
ter’s chapter is entitled, “The Con- 
tent of Secondary School Courses 
in the Natural Sciences as Re- 
vealed by an Analysis of Text- 
books.” 


WORTHINGTON DEDICATION 


Dedication of the new public jun- 
ior college at Worthington, Minne- 
sota, occurred December 9. T. C. 
Parr is dean and Roy E. Miller is 
city superintendent. 


ELECTED NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Dr. Holland D. Roberts, director 
of the English Curriculum at Menlo 
Junior College, California, was 
elected president of the National 
Council of English Teachers at its 
recent annual meeting in Boston. 


LIBRARY CHARACTERISTICS 


The startling rise and growth of 
junior colleges in the United States 
since about 1910 is, of course, re- 
sponsible for the interest and con- 
cern both of the Carnegie Corpora- 


_tion and of all persons having to do 
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with higher education under mod- 
ern conditions. The Advisory Group 
on Junior College Libraries has 
found in its two-year study of those 
libraries neither any very generally 
accepted standards for such libra- 
ries nor any prevailing tendencies 
or characteristics — save perhaps 
one. With a few exceptions the fac- 
ulties of the junior colleges appear 
to agree that their libraries are too 
small and too greatly restricted to 
pooks purchased in direct aid of 
classroom instruction. — W. W. 
BisHoP, in “Introductory Note” to 
A List of Books for Junior College 
Libraries. 


MERGER OF “THE PERSUADER” 


By almost a unanimous vote the 
various chapters of Phi Rho Pi, na- 
tional junior college forensic so- 
ciety, have voted to merge their pub- 
lication, The Persuader, with The 
Speaker, published by the senior 
college society, Tau Kappa Alpha. 
Each group will thus obtain a better 
knowledge of the activities of the 
other in the forensic field. Phi Rho 
Pi will publish a monthly mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of information par- 
ticularly of interest to their own 
members. 


SORORITY GROWTH 


Eta Upsilon Gamma, national 
junior college social sorority, an- 
nounces the organization of two new 
chapters—Alpha Zeta at Greenbrier 
College, Lewisburg, West Virginia, 
and Alpha Eta at the Junior College 
of Bergen County, Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 


SACRAMENTO LIBRARY 
Sacramento Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, is enjoying greatly the new 
library building which has just been 
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completed. It fills a long-felt need 
and will make possible greatly in- 
creased effectiveness of the educa- 
tional service. The chief feature of 
the building is two large reading 
rooms, each capable of seating about 
two hundred students and finished 
with acoustic plaster which reduces 
noise to a minimum. Adjacent to 
the reading rooms are ample work 
rooms for the librarians, large stack 
rooms, and last, but by no means 
least, a comfortable faculty reading 
room. Also provided in the building 
are a suite of rooms to house the 
anthropological museum, a gallery 
for art exhibits, and a suite of four 
rooms for classroom use. These 
latter rooms are designed particu- 
larly for classes operated on an in- 
dependent study plan of instruction. 


COLBY CENTENNIAL 


Extensive preparations are under 
way for the celebration of the cen- 
tennial exercises in commemoration 
of the founding of Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New Hampshire, in June. The 
exercises will begin on June 10 with 
academic exercises welcoming visit- 
ing delegates, followed by a dinner 
at the historic New London Inn, and 
a pageant portraying Colby’s first 
century of life. On June 11 the for- 
mal centennial exercises will be held 
in the New London Church which 
has stood on the hill adjacent to the 
present campus for more than a 
century. 


FOUNDER'S DAY AT ANDERSON 


At the annual Founder’s Day ex- 
ercises of Anderson College, South 
Carolina, February 14, 1937, the 
principal address was given by Dr. 
J. Rion McKissick, president of the 
University of South Carolina. The 
processional included the speakers, 
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the choir, trustees, faculty, alum- 
nae, and members of the student 
body. 

Of great importance to the future 
of Anderson College is the financial 
campaign that was launched last 
September to pay off the existing 
indebtedness of the institution. The 
local Chamber of Commerce has 
pledged itself to see the campaign 
through to a successful conclusion. 


HONORS TO PRESIDENT NOFFSINGER 


President H. G. Noffsinger, of 
Virginia Intermont College, Vir- 
ginia, and former president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, is to be the recipient of two 
honorary degrees in June. The 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Richmond, his alma mater, has 
voted to confer upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Letters at the Com- 
mencement in June 1937. The Board 
of Trustees of King College, Bristol, 
has voted to confer upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
at their Commencement exercises, 
June 1, 1937, because of his “long 
record as a leader of American 
youth,” and “his efficient service as 
a truly great educator.” 


LOWER COLUMBIA 


The Lower Columbia Junior Col- 
lege is beginning to find itself and 
is certain to impress itself more and 
more forcibly upon the community 
as it goes forward and more fully 
develops the part it is destined to 
fill in the educational system here. 
The new home of the College, which 
now occupies all of the ground floor 
of the Longview Public Library, is 
splendidly adapted to its present 
needs and is giving new stimulus to 
both faculty and student body. The 
College, for the first time, is feeling 
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a distinctive identity and the stu- 
dent body is reacting accordingly; 
displaying a newer and keener in- 
terest in the College as an institu- 
tion. A college atmosphere and a 
college spirit is growing spontane- 
ously in this new location and that 
alone is bound to attract increased 
enrollment.—Editorial in the Kel- 
sonian Tribune, Kelso, Washington. 


JERSEY COW HONORS 


The State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Magnolia, Ar- 
kansas, is rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of a prize-winning Jersey cow, 
the first time in the history of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club that a 
cow owned by an educational insti- 
tution has won this prize. One of 
the greatest dairy meetings of the 
Southwest was held at Magnolia 
February 11 in honor of the institu- 
tion’s Sultane’s Magnolia Belle, na- 
tional champion Jersey milk cow, 
and the greatest producer ever listed 
in the South and West. Cattle and 
dairy specialists attended from five 
or more states. 

With bales of hay stacked high in 
the rear of the stage, each holding a 
quart bottle of milk, as a _ back- 
ground in the armory decorated 
with harvest grains, Belle stood in 
a stall during most of the program. 
Railings of the stall were entwined 
with blue and gold, college colors. 
The only demonstration she made 
was a subdued ‘‘moo” when Lewis 
W. Morley, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club, New York, 
reached the highest point of eulogy 
to her. A cheer went up from the 
crowd. Magnolia Belle’s certified 
record during the 365-day test pe- 
riod is milk, 14,247 pounds; butter- 
fat, 1,043 and 1,100 pounds which 
was 7-3/100 per cent of the milk, an 
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all-time record for a Jersey cow 
more than ten years old. Belle was 
twelve February 5. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 


At Sacramento (California) Jun- 
ior College a revised curriculum to 
provide for both adult and student 
needs is occupying the attention of 
a special committee of thirteen fac- 
ulty members, appointed three 
months ago by President J. B. Lil- 
lard, headed by Dean Harry Tyler. 

The first task undertaken by the 
committee was a thorough study of 
the purpose of the Junior College. 
Next the committee divided itself 
into subcommittees to consider the 
problems of the various depart- 
ments of the college. Another im- 
portant step involved sending letters 
to representative people in the var- 
ious fields of business, asking them 
to sit as an advisory group. The 
response from this source has been 
extremely gratifying thus far. 

The purpose of the Junior Col- 
lege, as determined by the commit- 
tee, is to meet the needs of students 
wishing to prepare for the upper- 
division work at a university; stu- 
dents whose formal education will 
end with the Junior College; and 
adult members of the community. 

These purposes are to be accom- 
plished by providing regular lower- 
division courses; sub - freshman 
courses to make up deficiencies; and 
courses giving a general cultural 
background for modern living. 
Other steps are vocational training 
along semiprofessional lines, de- 
signed to lead directly to placement, 
and planned after careful consid- 
eration of the employment oppor- 
tunities of the areas served; voca- 
tional training along lines of com- 
mon interest; and opportunities for 
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a variety of group activities within 
the college aiming to aid in the de- 
velopment of wholesome personali- 
ties. 

Two important features of the 
program are opportunities for adult 
education through courses, lectures, 
drama, concerts, and exhibits, de- 
signed to make the Junior College 
the social and intellectual center of 
Sacramento; and community serv- 
ice through supplying speakers and 
musicians for clubs and _ other 
groups. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT GROWTH 


Reporting a record-breaking en- 
rollment of 397 students from 28 
states and foreign countries, Presi- 
dent H. G. Noffsinger, of Virginia 
Intermont College, told the Board 
of Trustees, meeting in the fifty- 
third semiannual session, February 
9, that the semester just past, in 
many respects, may be termed “the 
best half-session in the history of 
the institution.” The semiannual 
report of the business manager 
showed that the College is in excel- 
lent financial condition. Its assets 
now total $1,100,000 and its endow- 
ment has increased to $200,000. The 
working capital has increased 50 
per cent since the date of the semi- 
annual report last year. The Col- 
lege has been free from debt for 
the past twenty years. | 

Among the institution’s needs 
President Noffsinger placed on the 
urgent list a new library with offices 
and classrooms attached, a larger 
dining room and a new and en- 
larged culinary department, a new 
chapel building, and more class- 
rooms to take care of the congested 
conditions in. all the different de- 
partments. Despite the fact that 
students were housed outside the 
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buildings and many turned away 
last fall, President Noffsinger ad- 
vised against considering the need 
for new dormitories until adequate 
other facilities could be added _ to 
take care of increased enrollment. 

H.G. Bramm of Bristol, Tennes- 
see, was elected president of the 
board of trustees to succeed H. W. 
Powers, who had been president 
for a great many years and who was 
elected president emeritus. 


DETROIT MEETING 


The seventh annual convention of 
student government officers will be 
held at Detroit June 29 to July 3 in 
connection with the summer meet- 
ing of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. From the increased enroll- 
ment in the National Association of 
Student Officers and the excep- 
tionally large attendances reported 
by state and sectional conventions 
during the current school year, the 
Detroit meeting bids fair to be 
the largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. ‘Co-operative School 
Life” has been selected as the gen- 
eral theme of this year’s program. 
Four general sessions and many 
conferences and sectional meetings 
are scheduled for the four-day gath- 
ering which will attract students 
from all parts of the United States. 
The members of the organization 
which sponsors this convention are 
primarily senior high-school stu- 
dents, but the movement is growing 
very rapidly in junior colleges. 


GODDARD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Incorporated as the Green Moun- 
tain Central Institute, with the sup- 
port of the State Convention of Uni- 
versalists, Goddard Junior College 
at Barre, Vermont, began its career 
of educational service in 1863. Re- 
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named in 1870 in honor of its bene- 
factors, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas God- 
dard, it continued its service as q 
coeducational institution until 1929, 
when it was reorganized as a school 
for girls. In keeping with its policy 
of providing educational opportuni- 
ties adapted to the changing condi- 
tions of American life, the evolution 
of the school was continued in 1935 
when the Goddard Junior College 
for women was organized. 


DULUTH COLLEGE DAY 


The ninth annual College Day 
was held at Duluth Junior College 
February 19, with several hundred 
parents and friends in attendance 
at the different events. These in- 
cluded Convocation in the audito- 
rium at 10:00 a.M., an intercollege 
debate at 3:00 P.M., an intramural 
basketball game at 4:00 P.M. in the 
gymnasium, a tea for visitors from 
3:00 to 5:00 p.m. in the Women’s 
Clubroom, tours of the building 
from 3:00 to 5:45 p.m., and a dinner 
in the cafeteria with an interesting 
program, including students, fac- 
ulty, and alumni, followed by an 
address by Honorable Bert Fesler, 
Judge of the St. Louis County Dis- 
trict Court, who gave a message of 
optimism for parents and students. 
The day closed with the perform- 
ance of Gun Shy, by the College 
Players, and a dance. 


**READER’S DIGEST” PREFERRED 


Reader’s Digest is the most pop- 
ular magazine in the Schreiner In- 
stitute Library, Texas, according to 
circulation figures kept by the li- 
brary staff. During December, this 
magazine was drawn 31 times. Close 
behind was the National Geographic, 
with 26 charges. Other circulation 
figures were as follows: Judge, 21 
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charges; Popular Science and Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 20 each; Texas 
Outlook and Time, 18; Collier’s, 17; 
American, 14; Popular Mechanics, 
13; New York Times, 12; and The 
Scientific American, 10. 


“GUIDANCE NOTES” 


Under the editorship of Dr. A. M. 
Turrell, Pasadena Junior College 
has begun the publication of a four- 
page monthly bulletin, Guidance 
Notes, whose primary object is “to 
educate ourselves as to what the rest 
of us in Pasadena are doing.” The 
introductory editorial says, in part: 


Beginnings are always auspicious. 
This news letter is the outgrowth of an 
expressed need on the part of the guid- 
ance staff in the Pasadena School Sys- 
tem for a more intimate acquaintance 
with the techniques of guidance which 
members of the group have found to be 
helpful. 

It may also be a clearing house for 
new ideas which are in the process of 
being refined through practice. We 
hope each month to offer an article 
like the one on the front page which 
will feature one of the units in the 
school system. The five junior high 
schools, and the junior college might 
be discussed from the viewpoint of 
“what’s going on” in guidance. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In a statement to students enter- 
ing the San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege at the beginning of the second 
semester, President Arthur J. Cloud 
said: 


The student of college age should use 
every means at his disposal to discover 
his own capacities, aptitudes, and tal- 
ents, his own interests and ambitions. 
Self-measurement, when honestly un- 
dertaken, will go far toward enabling 
the individual to bring his own quali- 
ties of mind and heart to full fruition. 
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The College has been organized on 
the theory that it can be of service to 
students in the realization of their life 
purposes. The faculty stands ready and 
willing to offer aid and encouragement 
as you go into further training for the 
race of life. 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


Pioneering a new physical edu- 
cation activity in California junior 
colleges, two sections of elementary 
rifle marksmanship have been 
added to the curriculum this se- 
mester of San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. Basically a recreational ac- 
tivity, the instruction in rifle marks- 
manship is designed to instruct stu- 
dents in the nomenclature of the 
rifle, the different positions for 
shooting, proper sighting and aim- 
ing, trigger squeeze, and safety pre- 
cautions applicable not only to gal- 
lery firing but also to outdoor use 
of pistols and rifles. 


NEW HEAD AT FRIENDS COLLEGE 


After six years of service at 
Friends Bible College, Kansas, Pres- 
ident Bernard E. Mott has asked not 
to be considered for another year. 
This decision has been influenced, 
in part, by the condition of Mrs. 
Mott’s health. The Board of Trus- 
tees has elected Professor Charles A. 
Beals, now a member of the faculty, 
as the new president to take office 
next fall. 


COLORADO CAMPAIGN 


Headed by a group of civic lead- 
ers of Denver, Colorado Woman’s 
College is engaged in a campaign to 
raise $189,500 for the building of a 
new dormitory. The proposed build- 
ing is planned to accommodate 115 
students. It is hoped to have it 
ready for occupancy by September. 
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CORRECTION FOR DIRECTORY 


Data on Concordia Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Bronxville, New York, were omit- 
ted from the Directory this year. Please 
insert the following new information: 
H. J. Rippe, acting president; institu- 
tion is for men; under control of the 
Lutheran Church; organized in 1906; 
accredited by State Department of 
Education; 4—2 type of organization; 
enrollment of 22 freshmen and 22 
sophomores. 

Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


We now have tangible evidence that 
the teaching of mathematics at the 
junior college level is a problem. Both 
the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, independently, it 
seems, planned their programs for 
their respective annual meetings so as 
to include a “junior college section.” 

The forthcoming issues of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Monthly will con- 
tain the papers, by Professors Tracy 
and Carber, read before the Associa- 
tion. I shall give a brief account of 
the papers read and some comments 
made at the meeting of the junior col- 
lege section at the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics recently held 
at Chicago. 

Professor H. W. Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, described in admir- 
able fashion the “present situation.” 
While such procedure seems logical, 
it is not common. Usually papers are 
read on what is wrong with the “pres- 
ent situation.” 

Dr. Bailey’s paper dealt specifically 
with five “foci” or centers of the more 
common educational problems: (1) 


objectives, (2) staff, (3) physical 
pliant, (4) curriculum, and (5) the 
process of learning. With reference 
to the staff, he elaborated the point 
that a Doctor’s degree, apparently the 
only essential requirement for the 
prospective college teacher, is no 
guarantee of the many really essential 
characteristics of a good teacher. In 
addition to desirable preparation for 
college teaching, other problems with 
relation to staff are: “How can you 
best overcome the inertia of a staff 
with respect to modifications in the 
existing order of things? What yard- 
stick will you set up to determine who 
are good teachers? How can you do 
anything for the person whose sole 
qualification for advancement is good 
teaching? Can you do as much for him 
as for the person whose teaching is 
mediocre but who gains some recog- 
nition in the field of research?” 
Professor Bailey made no claim to 
the solution of the many problems he 
presented in succinct form. He ob- 
served, “The problems of junior col- 
lege mathematics are manifold, tanta- 
lizing, and challenging. Suitable solu- 
tions are not to be had in a day. They 
can be had only through persistent, 
long-continued, and concerted study 
by many thoughtful teachers vitally 
interested in them. The Junior College 
Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics can be of real 
service in providing further opportu- 
nity for the discussion of these, our 
common problems. Let us work to- 
gether in meeting these problems.” 
Professor Mayme I. Logsdon, of the 
University of Chicago, read a “‘trave- 
logue” paper on “Off the Beaten Path.” 
The title is suggestive and fully de- 
scriptive. Figuratively, the following 
paragraph supplies the leitmotif of Dr. 
Logsdon’s paper: ‘‘We are planning a 
trip into the delightful realm of mathe- 
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matics for junior college students. You 
are the capable and highly efficient 
leaders who must take care that the 
promised educational advantages prove 
profitable to the members of your group 
and you wish very much that they 
may enjoy to the full the sight-seeing. 
They must not see a mountain as a 
mountain only but as mountain cov- 
ered with rare flowers, beautiful birds, 
tall evergreens—a mountain whose 
summit, once reached, affords a fas- 
cinating view of the unknown land 
beyond.” 

Professor Logsdon chose a chapter 
in arithmetic on which to get off the 
beaten path. Starting with “natural 
numbers” she defined, illustrated, and, 
occasionally, demonstrated a theorem 
dealing with infinite sets, one-to-one 
correspondence, equivalence, denum- 
erable sets, factors, prime numbers, 
perfect number, the set of linear alge- 
braic equations, an algebraic number, 
fields, transcendental numbers, factori- 
zation, and so forth. 

In the brief discussion following the 
paper there seemed to be some agree- 
ment with respect to two points: (1) 
that these ideas are rarely presented 
at the junior college level, (2) that 
students at that level could enjoy and 
profit by such excursions. Dr. John 
Swenson insisted that even high-school 
juniors and seniors are quite “ripe” for 
such ideas and concepts. 

Professor W. S. Schlauch, of New 
York University, read a paper on 
“Mathematics of Business and Finance 
for the Junior College Curriculum.” 
Professor Schlauch enumerates eight- 
een specific topics in mathematics 
which should be included under the 
general heading of Business and Fi- 
nance Mathematics. Most of these 
topics are either not taught at all in 
our general freshman and sophomore 
courses, or, if taught, remain appar- 
ently unrelated to their genuine appli- 
cations in the field. 

In conclusion, let me quote from the 
last part of Professor Bailey’s paper. 
I am quite certain it expresses the 
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sentiments of the whole group (nearly 
a hundred) present at the meeting of 
the junior college section. He said: 
“The Junior College Section of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics can be a real service in pro- 
viding further opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of these, our common prob- 
lems. Let us work together in meeting 
these problems.” 

Those of us especially interested 
in the problems of the teaching of 
mathematics at the junior college level 
thank and congratulate the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
for providing us with a junior college 
section. 

JOSEPH SEIDLIN 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 
ALFRED, NEw YORK 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The library section meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Junior College Con- 
ference was held on November 21, 
1936, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Velma Shaeffer. 

The first speaker was Professor 
Leonard V. Koos, of the University of 
Chicago, who discussed the work of 
the Carnegie Corporation Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries. 
He introduced his remarks by brief 
comments on the long-standing inter- 
est of the Carnegie Corporation in li- 
braries and what he considered the 
significant fact that it was now being 
focussed in part on the junior college 
library. 

The work of the present Advisory 
Group has extended over the period 
of about two years. One of the first 
steps in the project was the prepara- 
tion of a questionnaire asking all jun- 
ior colleges for information concern- 
ing the institutions and their libraries. 
Subsequently, criteria were set up for 
inclusion of libraries for further con- 
sideration. The criteria concerned 
such matters as response to the ques- 
tionnaire, proprietary operation of the 
institution, enrollment, budgets for the 
institution and for the library, staff 
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for the library, holdings, and annual 
outlays for books over the last five 
years. 

Another step has been the prepara- 
tion of a booklist of approximately 
five thousand titles which will be used 
in checking the holdings of the junior 
college libraries. The work of pre- 
paring the list is completed, and it is 
almost ready for distribution. The 
items in the list were selected by the 
committees representing each subject 
field after a subcommittee of the Group 
had recommended a percentage dis- 
tribution of titles for the different 
subjects. 

The step now being undertaken is 
that involving visits to the 185 junior 
colleges which were designated for in- 
clusion for further study with a view 
to making grants for the purchase of 
books. Perhaps a hundred of the total 
number will receive grants for this 
purpose. The visits are being made by 
trained librarians who will study the 
libraries from the standpoint of both 
promise and need. It is expected that 
all visits will be completed by March 
so that grants can be made before 
the close of the current school year. 
Grants are to be made with the under- 
standing that they are in addition to 
the usual outlays for books. 

The meeting continued with an in- 
troduction of those present. The col- 
leges represented included: Chicago 
Normal College, Gary Junior College, 
Lyons Township Junior College, Mor- 
gan Park Junior College, Morton Jun- 
ior College, North Park College, Oak 
Park Junior College, and Wright Jun- 
ior College. 

The program proceeded with a 
digest of recent studies in junior col- 
lege library problems presented by 
Mrs. Thelma Taylor, of Morgan Park 
Junior College. From this digest Mrs. 
Taylor drew the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The junior college is satisfying a 
real educational need. By carrying on 
from the high school it is helping the 
adolescent to get “in rapport with the 
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world of yesterday and of today.” The 
ideal way to establish the book stand- 
ard of the junior college is, first, get 
the college committed to a philosophy; 
second, give the philosophy the per- 
sonality of instructors; plot it into a 
curriculum; and, finally, stage the plot 
with books. 

2. The present status of junior col- 
lege libraries can best be judged from 
the Eell’s report of the Carnegie Ad- 
visory Group in the Junior College 
Journal for January 1936. It is being 
housed and administered in connection 
with the local high-school library; it 
has 5,618 books; it has an annual bud- 
get of $1,853; it is in charge of a full- 
time librarian with considerable li- 
brary-school training; the median 
enrollment is 167 students. 

3. Student assistants have _ been 
found very helpful, when well trained. 
The NYA has made possible more 
efficient libraries and more personal 
librarians. 

4. The book selection aid of most 
help in the future will, probably, be 
that compiled by the Carnegie Advis- 
ory Group. Until that publication, the 
Haines, Hester, Hilton, and Shaw lists 
are very suggestive. 

5. Very little study has been made of 
students’ reading interests. The tabu- 
lation made in Georgia reveals a high 
interest in “popular” fiction. More 
student library contests might help 
to raise the reading level. 

6. There are some experiments be- 
ing carried on in teaching the use of 
the library. The course is broadening 
its scope to include the whole field of 
book selection and appreciation. It is 
hoped, in this way, to develop reading 
habits of a high level. 

7. The functions of the librarian are 
increasing in number and breadth. At 
Stephens College, he is dean of in- 
struction. In the colleges that are ex- 
perimenting with independent study 
plans, there is increasing need for a 
close relationship between the class- 
room and the library. Here the li- 
brarian must be constantly on the 
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watch for new light and for ways to 
let it shine. He is often an incentive as 
well as an aid in research. 

8. Contemporary trends in junior 
college libraries center around the de- 
mands of the present age and the ob- 
jectives of the library itself. 


a) W. W. Bishop states that “the best 
function of the junior college li- 
brary is to introduce its students 
to the world of letters.” This means 
not only provision of books but 
also training in the use of books. 

b) Miss Hester believes that we should 
make our institution responsive to 
social needs. To do this, the library 
may be departmentalized, the books 
made a preparation for adult read- 
ing, and the librarians required to 
give more personalized service. 

c) B. Lamar Johnson sets up three ob- 
jectives for the college library pro- 
gram: (1) Make the library the 
center of the instructional program. 
(2) Guide and encourage the recrea- 
tional reading of students. (3) 
Teach students how to use books 
effectively. To accomplish these 
objectives, Mr. Johnson has worked 
out a very carefully planned sched- 
ule of activities. 

d) Miss Ermine Stone sets up quality 
as her test of effectiveness. The 
measure of quality depends on: 
(1) the use of the books; (2) their 
interest appeal; (3) their timeli- 
ness; and (4) the distribution of 
the collection. 


There followed a round-table dis- 
cussion on student library assistants, 
led by Mrs. Grace Olson of North Park. 
Questions were raised as to: (1) what 
they do, (2) how are they being 
trained, and (3) their reliability. 

Miss Bates, of Chicago Normal and 
Wilson Junior College, then discussed 
the topic “Introducing Freshmen to 
the Library.” Consolidation of the 
two colleges has greatly complicated 
her work. Before that event, Miss 
Bates introduced one section at a 
time to the library. She not only ex- 
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plained the catalogue and classifica- 
tion but also the holdings of their own 
library. This became a required lec- 
ture of all entering freshmen. After 
Wilson Junior College was _ started, 
this was not possible. There is, how- 
ever, a freshman tour of the school, 
during which Miss Bates explains how 
to get books, and the open and closed 
stack system. Articles are also printed 
in the school paper. The speaker called 
the attention of the group to the article, 
“Greeting the Freshmen,” in the Amer- 
ican Library Association Bulletin, April 
1936. There is a film which may be 
rented at the American Library Asso- 
ciation office on the use of the library. 
Other suggestions were freshmen teas, 
conducted by seniors, and the work 
being done by some English teachers. 

The final business was the election 
of officers for the year 1936-37. By 
unanimous vote, Mrs. Taylor was 
elected chairman, and Mrs. Cooper, 
secretary. 


THELMA TAYLOR 
Secretary 


Morcan ParK JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


A festival of music is be held April 
17 in Long Beach in conjunction with 
the spring meeting of the Southern 
California Junior College Association. 
There will be an evening program com- 
posed of numbers presented by a 
chorus of four hundred mixed voices 
and a symphonic band of approxi- 
mately one hundred pieces. The con- 
ductors will be chosen from among the 
directors entering their organizations 
—with the nationally known conduc- 
tor Herbert L. Clarke, director of the 
Long Beach band, as guest conductor. 

This is the second annual festival 
to be presented by the Junior College 
Association, the first having been given 
last year with the Los Angeles Junior 
College as host. The idea of a festival 
was largely the result of the success 
of the program presented by the com- 
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bined A Capella choirs at the meeting 
of the Association at the University of 
Southern California. This large choir 
was conducted by Dr. John Smallman. 

The main purpose of the festival is 
to give students the inspiration of 
participating in a large choir. Sucha 
group can produce musical effects not 
possible with the limited number in 
the separate organizations. Especially 
is this combining of groups an advan- 
tage with the instrumentalists who 
have little opportunity to play in a 
band or orchestra with complete in- 
strumentation. The festival also serves 
the public by presenting to the various 
communities music of outstanding in- 
terest. This year the repertory extends 
from Bach to Holst. 

Plans for the festivals have been 
made to cover a two- or three-year 
period. Since the musical activities 
in the junior colleges of the Associa- 
tion are varied, it is impossible to 
have all of them represented in a one- 
or even a two-year period. Several 
large fields not yet represented and 
which may be featured in the future 
are glee clubs, small vocal and in- 
strumental ensembles, and the large 
field of creative work. 

A full and interesting day’s program 
is being planned by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Long Beach 
Junior College commencing with the 
usual sessions of the Association in 
the morning and continuing through- 
out the afternoon with special sight- 
seeing trips and culminating in the 
evening with the fore-mentioned festi- 
val. The general meeting and the sec- 
tion meetings will be held in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. In the afternoon 
the recreational facilities of Long Beach 
will be at the disposal of the guests 
with a special trip around the harbor. 
Concluding the day’s program will be 
the festival given in the concert hall 
of the Municipal Auditorium. 

An invitation was sent to all junior 
colleges in the Association to enter 
their choirs and instrumentalists in the 
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festival. The conductors of the choirs 
and bands who early signified their 
desire to co-operate in the festival 
have been given a place on the pro- 
gram. As was Stated before, the com- 
mittee has laid plans for a three- or 
four-year period in order to give an 
opportunity for the largest possible 
participation. This will mean that 
directors of choirs and bands in the 
smaller schools will be called upon 
in turn to participate in the future 
programs. The junior college music 
festival is a new project and is still 
in the experimental stage. However, 
the response on the part of the music 
departments of the junior colleges in 
the Association has been most enthusi- 
astic and promises a fine future for 
this type of activity. 

Mr. Herbert L. Clarke, of Long Beach, 
will be guest conductor. The other 
conductors have been selected from 
among those whose choirs and bands 
are co-operating. Choirs entered and 
their conductors are: Raymond More- 
men, of Long Beach; Ralph Peterson, 
of Los Angeles; Ben Edwards, of Ful- 
lerton; Lyllis Lundquist, of Compton; 
Lula Parmley, of Pasadena; and Har- 
land Shennum, of Glendale. Bands 
entered and their conductors are: 
Harold Howe, of Ventura; Murray 
Owen, of Chaffey; Alan Revill, of Santa 
Ana; Harland Shennum, of Glendale; 
L. A. McCarty, of Central; Dudley Nas- 
hold, of Fullerton; Adelaide Kinnamon, 
of Antelope Valley; Alidore Belprez, of 
Compton; Audrey Stong, of Pasadena; 
Dwight Defty, of Long Beach; Karel 
Shultis, of San Bernardino; Frederick 
Schmidt, of Riverside; and Donald 
Rowe, of Los Angeles. 

Details of this musical activity are 
cared for by the Junior College Music 
Association represented by a _ com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. Lyllis Lund- 
quist, of Compton Junior College; Mr. 
Leslie Clausen, of Los Angeles Junior 
College; and Miss Edith Hitchcock, of 
Long Beach Junior College, the festi- 
val being sponsored by the group of 
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administrators with Mr. Charles Nel- 
son, of Glendale, as president. 


EpirH M. HITCHCOCK 
BeEacH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BeacH, CALIFORNIA 


KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The annual junior college conference 
was held at El Dorado Junior College. 
The officers elected for the coming 
year are: president, Dean J. Fletcher 
Wellemeyer of Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege; vice-president, Dean E.R. Stevens 
of Independence; secretary-treasurer, 
Dean R. H. Carpenter of Iola. Dates 
were set for the state junior college 
track meet and debate and forensic 
contests. 

The new members of the legislative 
committee for the coming year are: 
Superintendent V. M. Liston of Fort 
Scott, Superintendent Rees Hughes of 
Parsons, and Superintendent A. G. 
Schroedermier of Dodge City. The 
committee discussed state aid for jun- 
ior colleges of Kansas, and the methods 
of promoting the development of senti- 
ment for this type of support in the 
state. 


HYGIENE IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has recently published a Bulletin 
(1936, No. 7), “Instruction in Hygiene 
in Institutions of Higher Education,” 
by James F. Rogers, M.D., Consultant 
in Hygiene in the Office. It is based 
upon returns received from an inquiry 
sent to 1,662 institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States asking for 
the status of health instruction in 
1935-36. 

One section of the report deals spe- 
cifically with the situation in junior 
colleges, from which the following 
summary is taken: 

Of the 448 junior colleges, 285, or about 
63 per cent, returned our questionnaire. 
Of the schools making such return 159 
(about 50 per cent of those which re- 
ported and 35 per cent of all) reported 
having a course in hygiene. As is the case 
for colleges and universities, the junior 
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colleges offering a course fall into three 
groups: (1) those requiring the course of 
all students; (2) those in which the course 
is wholly optional; and (3) those in which 
the course is required of certain groups of 
students. Only 57 of these institutions 
(35 per cent of those reporting, 13 per 
cent of all) fall into the first of these 
groups; 36 into the second; and 60 into 
the third. The percentage in the first group 
is slightly higher, so far as girls are con- 
cerned. In five additional schools the 
course in hygiene is required of girls only. 
In one more “hygiene may or may not be 
required depending on the requirements 
set up by the university of the student’s 
choice.” 

Year in which course is offered.—In 34 
of the 60 junior colleges of this group the 
course in hygiene is offered in the first 
year; in 6 schools, in the second year; and 
in 20, in both or either year. 

Length of course.—In 3 of the group the 
course is covered in 12 class periods; in 
13 it is given in 1 semester-hour; in 1, in 
1% hours; in 31, in 2 semester-hours; in 
3, in 3 semester-hours; in 1, 3% semester- 
hours; in 7, 4 semester-hours; and in 1, 
6 semester-hours. In half the schools 2 
semester-hours are devoted to hygiene and 
in 80 per cent the time does not exceed 
3 hours. 

Subjects covered.—Fifty-six schools fur- 
nishing information mention personal hy- 
giene; 48, bacteriology and communicable 
diseases; 48, sex hygiene; 45, first-aid; 45, 
community hygiene; 43, anatomy and 
physiology; 42, drugs and medical care; 
37, mental hygiene; 35, home hygiene; 31, 
reproduction and development (how sex 
hygiene is taught apart from these topics 
is not clear); 42, medical care, drugs, and 
narcotics; 21, comparative anatomy; and 
18, child care. 

Size of class.—The class does not num- 
ber more than 10 in 1 school; 15 in 1; 25 
in 8; 30 in 4; 35 in 4; 40 in 12; 50 in 6; 
60 in 6; 70 in 2; 75 in 3; 100 in 2; and 
300 in 1. Thus in 60 per cent of these col- 
leges the class does not exceed 40 students. 

Training of the instructors.—In 11 of 
these schools the instructor is a graduate 
in medicine; in 15 his major interest is, or 
was, biology; in 15, physical education; in 
3, health and physical education; in 2, 
science; in 2, athletics; in 1, health edu- 
cation; in 1, physiology and hygiene; in 1, 
domestic science; in 1, nursing; and in 1, 
pharmacy. 
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WILLIAM M. RANDALL and FRANCIS 
L. D. GoopricH, Principles of 
College Library Administration. 
American Library Association 
and University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1936. 258 pages. 


This important volume is based 
in large part on data collected in 
connection with surveys made for 
the Carnegie Corporation, General 
Education Board, the North Central 
Association, and others. It is ad- 
dressed to college administrators, 
who more and more are concerned 
with the library’s contribution to 
the educational program; also to 
librarians, who constantly face the 
problem of placing the library on a 
professional level equal to that of 
the departments it serves. It dis- 
cusses the aims and organization of 
the liberal arts college, the status 
and functions of the library, rela- 
tions of library staff to students and 
faculty, book collection, physical 
plant, finances, and records. The 
libraries described and the practices 
considered in this volume are those 
of the liberal arts college, as dis- 
tinct on the one hand from the uni- 
versity, and on the other from the 
technical school. It should there- 
fore be of special interest and help- 
fulness to the junior college library, 
so many of whose problems and 
policies are so closely related to 
those of the liberal arts college. 

The functions of these libraries 
are four: (1) to furnish the books 
required for collateral reading in 
connection with the courses offered 
together with related material, in- 
cluding material required by the 


faculty members needed for in- 
structional purposes; (2) to furnish 
books for voluntary reading by stu- 
dents and to promote their use; 
(3) to provide a comprehensive se- 
lection of authoritative books cov- 
ering all fields of knowledge and to 
make their content easily acces- 
sible; and (4) to train students in 
the use of library material and to 
integrate the library with the in- 
structional program. 


WILLIAM G. WHITFORD, An Intro- 
duction to Art Education. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York. 
1937. 391 pages. 


This is a revised and enlarged 
edition of a work which first ap- 
peared in 1929. It is a complete 
survey of the principles, methods, 
and practices in art education from 
the elementary grades through the 
senior high school. The new edition 
brings the study down to date and 
introduces discussions of the rela- 
tion of the radio and photoplay to 
art and a series of unit tests on 
guide sheets developed during a 
two-year period of experimentation 
at the University of Chicago. The 
bibliography has been revised and 
enlarged to include the most recent 
and useful books pertaining to the 
subject. The subject matter in- 
cludes a brief history of art in 
American education; analysis of ob- 
jectives and _ recent’ educational 
trends; curriculum organization; 
programs for all levels; the unit 
technique of organizing the art pro- 
gram; the supervision of the arts; 
tests, measurements, and scientific 
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research in the field; art termi- 
nology; problems encountered in 
teaching; the art museum and the 
school; and an analytical discus- 
sion of the art needs in American 
life. 


GEORGE L. KITTREDGE (Editor), The 
Complete Works of Shakespeare. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 1936. 
1561 pages. 

This new edition of the poet’s 
works includes all the plays and 
poems that are ascribed to him, in 
whole or in part, on satisfactory 
evidence. The text has been deter- 
mined by a fresh collation of the 
original editions. Careful attention 
has been paid to the stage direc- 
tions, no liberties being taken with 
the old texts in this regard. Intro- 
ductions which preface each play 
give, in brief, the pertinent facts 
concerning it. They discuss the 
basis of the text, the date, source of 
plot, dramatic method and other 
significant matters. A_ glossary 
printed in 99 columns of fine type 
is a valuable reference feature. The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of 
the Droeshout copperplate portrait 
of the dramatist from the First 
Folio. 


BERGEN Evans, Fifty Essays. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 
1936. 363 pages. 


This group of essays were se- 
lected, according to the author, for 
their intrinsic merits. They are not 
meant to illustrate types of the es- 
say or the development of English 
prose style. They include great va- 
riety. They are narrative, bio- 
graphical, humorous, ironical, criti- 
cal, familiar, and scientific essays. 
In time they range from one by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1591 to ones by 
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the contemporary authors, Bertrand 
Russell, Max Beerbohm, C. K. Ches- 
terton, and J. B. S. Haldane. The 
volume should be of distinct value 


for junior college courses in Eng- 
lish. 


HERBERT E. HAWKEsS, E. F. LINpD- 
QUIST, and C. R. MANnn (Edi- 
tors), The Construction and Use 
of Achievement Examinations. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 1936. 497 pages. 


This volume is a commendable 
attempt to bring to the attention of 
teachers and administrators, so far 
as can be done in a narrow com- 
pass, a survey of the principles that 
lie at the basis of any system of 
examination-making that deserves 
the name, and to describe in some 
detail sound methods of test-mak- 
ing in the various subject-matter 
fields. About five years ago the pro- 
posal was made that such a volume 
could best be prepared with the col- 
laboration of a number of experts 
in the theory and practice of ex- 
amining rather than by any one 
individual. This committee was 
appointed by the American Council 
on Education, with Dr. Hawkes as 
chairman. An appropriation from 
the Carnegie Foundation has aided 
in the preparation of the resultant 
volume. 

This book is designed particu- 
larly to meet the needs of the 
classroom instructor in secondary 
schools and the first two college 
years. The first third of it deals 
with the identification of the ob- 
jectives to be measured, the theory 
of test construction, and concrete 
suggestions for the construction of 
tests. The greater part of the space 
is occupied by helpful discussions 
of examinations in the major sub- 
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ject-matter fields — social studies, 
natural sciences, foreign languages, 
mathematics, and English. These 
are in the nature of applications of 
the broader rules and principles 
laid down in the earlier portion of 
the volume. A thought-provoking 
chapter on the uses and abuses of 
examinations, by Dean McConn, 
closes the presentation. Instruc- 
tors in junior colleges should find 
the whole volume very helpful if 
they wish to improve their tech- 
niques of teaching and examining. 


FRANK H. O’Hara (Editor), Univer- 
sity of Chicago Plays, Skits, and 
Lyrics. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1936. 327 pages. 


This is a _ refreshingly clever 
group of plays, skits, and lyrics se- 
lected from those written by the 
author’s students at the University 
of Chicago. They are very human 
—and very entertaining. They are 
not claimed to be a selection of the 
best creative work of Chicago stu- 
dents, but to be representative of 
student work and student interest. 
All of the plays were written—and 
then of course rewritten—in the 
University classroom, then worked 
upon by student playwrights and 
student directors in rehearsals, and 
finally tried out before audiences 
in productions sponsored by the 
University Dramatic Association. 
The volume contains six plays, ten 
skits, and fifteen lyrics. The skit 
entitled “Progressive Education” is 
a clever satire on modern methods, 
and there are many others that are 
equally entertaining. President 
Hutchins characterizes the volume 
as the representation of “one of the 
most significant as well as stimu- 
lating phases of teaching at the Uni- 
versity.” Instructors in charge of 
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dramatics at junior colleges will 
find several very producible plays 
and skits. Arrangements can be 
made with the editor for their per- 
formance by amateur groups. 


WILLIAM L. Hart, Introduction to 
the Mathmatics of Business. D. C, 
Heath and Company, New York, 
1936. 421 pages. 


This text provides a course in ap- 
plied mathematics for students who 
may possess only moderate mathe- 
matical aptitude and training but 
who have healthy curiosity about 
the mathematical aspects of cur- 
rent affairs as met in the experience 
of the average intelligent adult. The 
main applications are those involv- 
ing interest, annuities, pensions, life 
insurance, and selected topics from 
statistical methods. The minimum 
prerequisites for a study of the book 
are one year of elementary algebra 
and the general maturity of the col- 
lege freshman. It is planned pri- 
marily for the student who does 
not intend to study beyond the jun- 
ior college level. In mimeographed 
form it was used for three years in 
the General College of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota before it was 
printed. 


FRANK W. CusHWA and Rosert N. 
CUNNINGHAM, Ways of Thinking 
and Writing. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1936. 541 pages. 


The purpose of this volume is 
threefold: to stimulate interest in 
the world as it now is and as it has 
developed, to provide a variety of 
knowledge concerning it, and to 
teach straight thinking about it. To 
accomplish these worthy if some- 
what ambitious purposes two roads 
are taken. The book is first an an- 
thology of essays. As a whole the 
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essays exhibit the kaleidoscopic va- 
riety of contemporary life. They 
are selected to illustrate such a wide 
group of topics as ways of think- 
ing, education, science, ethics and 
religion, literature, language, leis- 
ure and art, modern industrialism, 
politics, foreign peoples, and war 
and peace. The book is secondly 
a guide to sound thinking. Ques- 
tions applying the principles of such 
thinking to each essay afford inten- 
sive practice in the study of thought 
relationships. Some questions re- 
veal confused thinking; others, 
clear thinking. Additional studies, 
related to the essays, and topics 
for themes afford, through oral dis- 
cussion and written composition, 
extensive practice in thinking. Some 
of these exercises resemble “origi- 
nals” in geometry: a problem is 
presented; the solution is left to the 
student. Part Two supplements the 
same aims. It contains additional 
material on thinking, the use of a 
library, note-taking, and writing— 
also studies of a more advanced or 
detailed nature. 


LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, The Psychol- 
ogy of Adjustment: An Objec- 
tive Approach to Mental Hygiene. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 1936. 600 pages. 


In this volume the author brings 
together many of the established 
facts of objective psychology and 
applies them to a better understand- 
ing of the reactions of the human 
individual to the real world. Un- 
like too many of the other books 
in this general field, the scientific 
method is really respected and the 
facts of science are marshaled to 
give a new understanding of man’s 
adjustment and maladjustment to 
his environment. The book will be 
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valuable in any general study of 
psychology which is intended to 
survey the whole field of mental 
life with a view to providing the 
aids which scientific psychology can 
offer in the general business of liv- 
ing. It should prove particularly 
useful to guidance and personnel 
officers in junior colleges. 


HowaArD FRANCIS SEELY, Experi- 
ences in Thought and Expression. 
Silver Burdett Company, New 
York. 1936. 512 pages. 


Both in content and in organiza- 
tion this book takes selective cogni- 
zance not only of many modern 
courses of study in English but also 
of the results of numerous experi- 
ments and researches and of such 
influential reports as the Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. The inductive method is 
used both in the development of 
the student’s composition attitudes 
and in his acquisition of linguistic 
skills. Three related types of prob- 
lems—group, oral, and written— 
characterize the volume. 


J. O. LoRETAN and J. H. LANDMAN, 
Modern History Review Book. 
The Review Book Company, New 
York. 1936. 294 pages. 


This book aims to present a con- 
cise, logical, and clear account of 
modern European history with spe- 
cial emphasis on current events. 
More than a third of the volume is 
concerned with the period since 
1914. It is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Its conspicu- 
ous features are the unit plan, vis- 
ual aids, emphasis on current events 
and cultural progress, and stimu- 
lating questions. 
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The scholastic records of the Jo- 
liet Junior College graduates (prac- 
tically all graduates of the Joliet 
Township High School) during the 
junior and senior years at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1920 to 1930 
are superior to the records during 
the junior and senior years of those 
students from Joliet who entered 
there as freshmen. This commu- 
nity is convinced that its junior 
college product gives a good account 
of himself in the higher institution 
which has been no small factor un- 
derlying the support of the junior 
college during the depression.—Oak 
Park (Illinois) Oak Leaves. 


The present restricted practice 
of the junior college, namely, to 
concentrate upon preparation for 
the senior college, will have to be 
expanded so as to include wider 
and wider interests if that institu- 
tion is to realize its destiny.—H. C. 
Kocu, University of Michigan, in 
High School Quarterly. 


